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THE: ROMAN CE-OF THE MARTIN CONNOR 





Tae colonel knows his way 
about,’’ said Captain Hawks 
as we stood in the pilot house 
of the river boat, making our way 
upstream through the darkness. ‘‘'The 
bump of locality in that man’s head 
must be the size of an apple. After we 
left the ship in the launch, Esterkay, 
Calvin, those two men and myself, we 
laid a course across the lake and made 
an accurate landfall. 

‘“‘The channel is the main outlet of 
the lake; the river we ascended in 
the ship is a sort of emergency over- 
flow navigable only for a part of 
the rainy season. It took me a long 
time to chart the channel, ‘but we got 
through at last, and arrived in the 
main Rio Maloca, into which these 
two streams—the one we ascended in 
the ship, and the one we will descend 
in the ship—run at almost right 
angles. ’’ 

At this, I told him of our descent 
of the rapids of a third stream from 
the lake to the Rio Maloca. 

‘Say, Grummet,’’ he remarked, 
when I had finished, ‘‘I guess you 
are only safe at sea.’’ 

‘*T guess I am, sir. Nasty, dan- 
gerous place the land is. Always full 
of surprises. ’’ 

Capt. Matthew Hawks grinned. 
‘‘After charting that channel,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘we came down into the 
main Rio Maloca, and it was the sharp 
turn that got us into trouble. I was 
keeping to the bank and as much out 
of the current as I could,—cutting 
corners, so to speak, —and after dodg- 
ing through under the trees we came 
swinging round slap into this fool 
steamboat. I’ll give them credit for 
being smart enough when they want 
to be. Two hooks came out and 
grabbed us, and when we went to cast 
those hooks off we found ourselves 
looking down the wrong end of several 
rifles and a revolver or two. It was 
what Wilfred would call ‘a fair cop,’ 
and there was no arguing. So we 
climbed aboard, while they made the 
launch fast and then disarmed us. 
Then they locked us away all together in that 
cabin and put the sentry outside the door.’’ 

My commander came toa pause. The moon 
had risen over the trees on the port bow and 
afforded just enough light for Captain Hawks 
to keep his craft in the middle of the river. 

‘Go and take a look round the ship, and 
report,’’ said he. 

I found Cert’nly Wilfred in the wooden 
Shanty that did duty as galley. He had gravi- 
tated there as a musician drifts to a piano, and 
he was busily at work preparing a dish of 
some sort for all hands. He was hilariously 
cheerful and bustling, with a bandage over one 
eye and with his shirt ripped down the back. 

Colonel Calvin was seated watching the 
engines, and Peabody, Spillings and the other 
sailors were taking turns at stoking. I found 
Captain Esterkay on deck sympathetically 
arranging a cold-water compress on the head | 
of the sentry I had upended. 

In the cabin I found a sterner mood. Eich- 
holz, well knowing with whom he had to deal, 
was seated at the table with a revolver in his | 
hand. In a row before him sat his three | 
erstwhile companions looking as black as a | 
thundercloud. 

‘‘All right??? I asked Eichholz. 

*‘Quite,’” answered Eichholz without, how- | 


ever, taking his eyes from the three men. This | 


Vigilance struck me as being excessive, for 


among decent men a prisoner of war is treated | 


more like a guest than a captive. 


‘*Won’t these gentlemen give their parole??? | 


I asked Eichholz, perhaps a little sharply. 
‘*Parole!’? exclaimed Eichholz in quiet 
wonder. Then he shook his head with the 
same sad, half-gentle superiority of mannef I 
had found in him from the first. 


not in the United States or Europe.’ 
“Still, what can they do?’ I reasoned. 
‘There isn’t one of them who wouldn’t | 
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give the teeth out of his head to see me lying 
dead, Mr. Mate,’’ Eichholz replied in his life- 
less, level voice. 

‘“‘Oh!’’ said I, and grinned at him. 

I returned to Captain Hawks. ‘‘ All’s well, 
sir,’’ I reported. 

Captain Hawks nodded. 

‘* Kichholz is a strange case,’’ he said 
abruptly. ‘‘When we were prisoners in that 
cabin, Esterkay and Calvin feeling pretty 


case the sentry outside knew a word or two of 
English—which wasn’t likely. 

‘*You may have been astonished to find that 
Eichholz was our friend, but you were not so 





‘*You don’t | 
know what you are talking about. You are | 


astonished as I was at what he had to say. 

| He came plump out with it, too. He gave me 
a sort of shorthand 
account of his career 
here in the upper 
| Amazon country, 
which I can’t repeat, 
for it’s private. Say! 
| I’m no young ladies’ 

| boarding school, but 
| what Eichholz said 
was a shock. All we 
have ever heard about 
this rubber collecting 
is true, and we have 
| heard only a very 
little of the whole 
| story. The method 
is to get hold of men 
like Eichholz — men 
of ability who hap- 
pen to be in trouble 
of some sort and 
therefore at a great 
disadvantage—and 
stick them in some 7 





out-of-the-way place like Maloca. When they | 
don’t get enough rubber out of the Indians | 
to suit the company there’s trouble, and, as | 
the months pass into years, the loneliness, | 
the fever, the despair at the wreck of their 
life, at last drive them into line with the 
company’s methods. Once that is so, the| 
company has them. ‘Now, if you leave us,’ | 
they say, ‘or fail to gather the quantity of | 
rubber we demand, we’ll hang you for the 


‘*Kichholz said that his work was horrible— | 
that he’s been dead crazy to get out of the 


|country for two long years, Grummet. And | 







the end of it is that he’s all in little pieces, 
in a state no white man should be in!’’ 
I nodded. A remark that Wilfred had once 
made, ‘‘This ’ere Ear’oles seems ter find | 
"isself ’orrible to con- 
template, ’’ struck me 
as being singularly 
SHE BURNED WELL, apt. } 
AND THE CREW “So Eichholz asked 
aeuadie eonigiha me whether I would 
give him a passage 
ere home in the Martin 
Connor if he helped | 
us out of our present 
fix. You can guess at | 
my answer. I’ve got | 
it into my head that | 
it was more than just 
commercial chance 
that brought me to| 
the Amazon. Grum- 
met, it came to me| 
that it had been ar- | 
ranged that I should | 
be the medium by | 
which Calvin should 
save his body and | 
by which Eichholz | 


|ship’s boats as we passed Maloca. 


should save his soul. Eichholz didn’t 
have any very definite plan to offer, 
and, as it would look suspicious if he 
stayed too long with us, he went away 
and promised to return later. We 
anchored shortly after that, and in less 
than an hour later I heard that sen- 
try’s head hit the deck when you up- 
ended him. And now look at us! It’s 
great—isn’t it great?’’ 

In the early light of the following 
day we ascended what we had come to 

, call the western passage. To me, asa 
sailor, the proceeding was fuil of in- 
terest. It was like going upstairs on 
horseback; but however interesting 
the ascent of that swift current might 
be in the river boat, I calculated that 
the descent in an ocean-going ship 
would, in comparison, make it seem 
as mild as a picnic. 

About us roared the river in white 
masses of foam. Colonel Calvin 
thought that, owing to the advanced 
season of the year, the river by 
which we had entered the lake would 
be too shallow for us now, and that 
consequently this channel was our 
only avenue of escape uniess we 
chose to wait four or five months at 
anchor. 

When we hove in sight of the Martin 
Connor our appearance—an obvious 
Rio Marafion river steamer — must 
have caused some excitement. As we 
approached I saw Timothy Hanks 
upon the bridge with the glass leveled 
at us, and Mr. MeLushley at his side 
with a telescope of his own jammed to 
his besteye. Then suddenly Timothy, 
that most undemonstrative young man, 
lifted his cap and yelled. We replied 
by prolonged and joyful blasts upon 
the whistle, in which Wilfred joined 
by placing two fingers in his mouth and 
producing thereby a note of shocking 
intensity. 

We came wallowing alongside, while 
the crew on the Martin Connor 
scrambled about, gabbling hilariously. 
Even Mr. MeLushley grinned sardoni- 
cally at us and exchanged a nod with 
Captain Hawks. 

‘*Ye’r back again, I see, Captain Matthew 
Hawks,’’ said he. 

‘*T am, Mr. MeLushley, and I traded the 
| launch for this river boat.” 

*“‘Oh, ah! Just a wee trip for yer health?’’ 

** Just that, and a little exercise. ’’ 

And the two men smiled, while their eyes, as 
they looked at each other, had in them that fire 
of affection that mocks the spoken word. 

We brought our prisoners aboard the Martin 


gloomy, the door was opened and Eichholz came | atrocities we have gradually forced you to| Connor, intending to drop them in one of the 
in. I was feeling fit to eat him. He began by | commit.’ 
saying that he was going to speak quickly, in | 


” Arry 
Ketchold and I took the river boat some dis- 
tance from the ship and set a light to her after 
blowing off steam. She burned well, and the 


| crew gave three rousing cheers of victory. 


‘*That,’’ said Captain Hawks, nodding at 


| the blazing boat, ‘‘is for wrongful imprison- 


ment, personal injuries to myself, my partner 


|and men, and for the loss of a thirty-five-foot 


launch !’? 

There is in the voyage of a ship a dramatic 
quality not often equaled in other commercial 
ventures. When the Martin Connor hove up 
her hook from the bottom of that great, un- 
| known inland lake and'started homeward, there 
was not a man in the ship whose emotions 
were not stirred. 

And what a run home it was! 

It began with what I might call shooting the 
rapids in an ocean-going ship, a proceeding 


| calculated to turn any seaman’s hair gray. 
| Every man except the stokehold watch and 


the engineers was on deck. With Captain 


| Hawks himself at the wheel and myself at 


| the telegraph, and with Timothy Hanks and 
| the entire crew ready to let go the port or 
| starboard anchor with a run, the ship took the 
western passage like a runaway horse. Mr. 
McLushley answered my signals almost simul- 
taneously, and the clattering of the engine- 
room bell hardly ceased for a moment. Yet 
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him fretfully. ‘*This coffee is burned 

again, Alice,’’ he said to his sister. ‘‘It 
isn’t fit for a heathen to drink. It does seem 
to me that you and Laura between you —’’ 

Alice looked across the table and observed the 
strained lines in her sister-in-law’s pale face. 

‘‘T am sorry, Frank,’’ she said, ‘‘but Laura 
is hardly fit to leave her bed. We have both 
been so busy with mother —’’ 

‘*The very worst attack I have had since 
your father died,’’ came a querulous voice 
from the sitting room. ‘‘No one can possibly 
know what I suffer. ’’ 

‘‘Never mind, mother,’’ said Frank cheerily. 
Then he turned to Alice again, and said in a 
gentler voice than he had used before: 

‘‘What about the examination to-day, Allie?’’ 

The brave light in the girl’s eyes wavered. 
She lowered her voice a little that her mother 
should not hear. 

‘*You don’t know how I dread it, Frank. I 
know that I am capable enough, or I should 
not have applied for the school. But I’m so 
horribly frightened. I feel sure that I shall 
forget all I know, and with Mr. Haskell’s 
eyes on me —’’ 

She laughed—a miserable little pretense of a 
laugh that had no mirth in it. 

‘*Well, Haskell wouldn’t mind seeing you 
fail—that’s right enough, ’’ said her brother as 
he rose from the breakfast table. ‘‘Look out 
for your spelling, Allie ; it’s your weak point. ’’ 

A little later, when Alice took some hot milk 
to her mother, Mrs. Watson looked up and 
asked, ‘‘What was Frank saying about your 
weak point? I don’t think you have any weak 
points, Allie. You’re too much like your 
father. If you were weaker, maybe you would 
feel for me more. ’’ 

‘Why, mother, I’m just as sorry as I can 
be; I do wish that I could bear some of your 
pain for you.’’ , 

But the invalid turned her face away. 

‘*Now, mother,’’ said the young girl decid- 
edly, ‘‘I am sure that you are fretting about 
the examination. Nothing else would haye 
brought on your nervous headache, and you 
were doing so well yesterday. I dare say I 
shall pass with flying colors. It’s only natural 
that we should both be nervous. ’’ 

‘*Haskell has been our enemy ever since 
your father defeated him in that lawsuit!’’ 
Mrs. Watson exclaimed. ‘‘And he has a niece 
who has applied for the same school that prom- 
ised you the place if you were able to pass.’’ 

‘*T don’t like Mr. Haskell, mother, I admit; 
but after all we may have been unjust to him. 
It was only natural that he should feel some 
resentment over the lawsuit when he had spent 
so much money on it. And even if he wished, 
he couldn’t lessen my chances of getting the 
position. The examination papers are sent 
out by the state superintendent, and Mr. Has- 
kell has nothing to do with that part of it.’’ 

‘*You know what Cora said,’’ the invalid 
responded petulantly. ‘‘If his niece has had 
a copy of the questions all the week —’’ 

‘*Mother, you don’t know Mollie Haskell, or 
you wouldn’t even dream that that could be 
true. She is one of the sweetest —’’ 

Mrs. Watson raised herself on the pillow. 
‘*Remember, Alice,’’? she said sternly, ‘‘on 
this point I am firm: As long as I live there 
shall be no intimacy between our family and 
Jonas Haskell. You won’t have to wait long.’’ 

She ended her words with the unfailing 
burst of tears that was a part of her physical 
condition. 

‘*Dear mother; don’t ery so, dear! I am 
sure I shall pass all right, and even if I don’t 
there is the later examination in the fall. I 
couldn’t possibly fail the second time. I’m 
going to darken the room and bathe your head 
with something pleasant. When you are quite 
asleep I’ll slip away.’ 

The minutes passed while Alice patiently 


Poin WATSON pushed the coffee from 
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bathed her mother’s head, but it was a long 
time before she felt sure that the invalid was 
asleep—so long a time, in fact, that she had 
only a moment in which to put the finishing 
touches to her toilet, and no time at all to steal 
a last precious look at her list of hard words. 

As she passed out at the gate a young girl 
across the street bowed and smiled brightly. 
A sudden constraint fell upon Alice. 

‘*It is too bad that mother clings to her 
dislikes so,’’ she said to 
herself sadly. ‘‘I wish that 
I dared tell her what father 
said on his deathbed: that, 
though the law was on his 
side, the right of the case 
was with Mr. Haskell. If 
father had lived I am sure 
that the case would have 
been compromised. I 
would rather have Mollie 
for a friend than any girl. 
I know—and yet I can’t 
even treat her decently. ’’ 

A little later Alice sat 
with flushed, anxious face 
in the schoolroom waiting 
for the ordeal to begin. 
There were nine girls 
to be examined. After a 
moment, Jonas Haskell, 
the superintendent, rose 
from his desk and, passing 
Alice with an awkward 
inclination of the head, 
spoke to his niece, who was 
sitting near the door. As 
he passed Alice’s desk, one 
of the papers that he held 
fell unnoticed to the floor. 

Alice picked it up and 
had risen to return it, when 
a comment from Haskell 
reached her. 

‘*Sullen and unreliable, ’’ 
and then something else, 
followed by, ‘‘ Just like 
her father. ’’ 

Alice crumpled the paper 
between her fingers and 
sank back in her seat. 
‘*He’ll wait long enough for a favor from me, ’’ 
she said shortly. She was nervous and over- 
wrought. The morning was warm and her 
mind was distracted with the thought of her 
sick mother at home. At last Mr. Haskell 
distributed the examination papers. 

‘*T wish to repeat,’’ he said, when he had 
returned to his desk, ‘‘that the papers must be 
finished by four o’clock. I hope that you have 
brought your lunch with you as I requested.’’ 

The rustling of papers filled the quiet room, 
as the girls began eagerly to study the ques- 
tions. Alice, who sat alone in her quiet 
corner, saw quickly that except in mathematics 
the examination was unusually hard. She 
dared not think of the words to be spelled. 

The minutes passed swiftly enough. A quick 
glance at Mollie Haskell showed Alice that she 
had evidently come upon a knotty problem. 
Her face was flushed and she was biting her 
lips nervously. Alice had finished her first 
paper when, turning to put it aside, she noticed 
the one that Mr. Haskell had dropped. She 
looked at him again. He had evidently noticed 
his niece’s distress, for he was looking at her 
with a worried expression on his face. 

Alice opened the crumpled paper and 
smoothed it out on her desk. It contained 
a solution of every mathematical problem, a 





correct answer to every question, and a list of 
the words to be spelled, together with a care- 
ful exposition of every difficult element in the 
whole examination ! 

As Alice realized the significance of the paper 
before her, she caught her breath sharply, 
and a hot color mounted to her cheeks. A 
glance about her showed that her slight excite- 
ment had passed unnoticed. Jonas Haskell 
was still nervously watching his niece, and 
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ALICE HESITATED AND THEN WENT ON BRAVELY: “I ACCIDENTALLY 


CAME INTO POSSESSION OF THIS PAPER.” 


the girls were all busy with their own anxieties. 
A hasty comparison of one or two of her an- 
swers with the key before her showed her 
that she had already made some mistakes that 
might cause her to lose the first-grade certifi- 
cate. Without realizing what she was doing, 
she read the answers to some other questions 
that had been puzzling her. Then she leaned 
back and tried to collect her thoughts. 

The temptation was almost irresistible. If 
it were only herself—but there was her mother ! 
If she lost the certificate now, it would almost 
break her mother’s heart. And she must con- 
sider her mother. Was it right to make her 
unhappy and spoil her summer when she 
might never have another ? 

Slowly the minutes passed. Once Alice de- 
cided to hand in her unfinished papers and the 
answers that had come into her possession. 
But when she thought that it was Jonas 
Haskell to whom she would have to confess, — 
Jonas Haskell, who had said that she was 
‘‘sullen and unreliable’ and ‘‘just like her 
father, ’’—she did not have the courage to do it. 

Then she decided to go on with her work 
just as if she had never seen the wretched 
paper. But in a short while she found that 
that was impossible. The correct answers as 
she had seen them on the key paper were 









constantly before her mind. She could not 
hand in a single honest paper! 

Mechanically she went on with her work. 
She felt ill and faint; she had kept the paper 
so long now that she could not possibly explain. 

Presently some one passed outside the 
window, humming a tune. She did not know 
what the tune was, but she remembered very 
well that Laura had been playing it that day 
on the piano—the day that her father died. 

They had not thought him so very ill then; 
she had been sitting beside him while her 
mother rested. 

‘tT have had lots of time to think since I 
have been lying here, Allie,’? he had said 
wistfully. ‘Haskell isn’t so bad, after all, if 
it weren’t for his temper ; I wouldn’t have held 
out against him except for 
that. We were boys to- 
gether and his mother died. 
It’s hard to retrace your 
way when you have taken a 
wrong step, Allie; but if 
you don’t retrace it at once, 
by and by you’ll find that 
you can’t.’ 

And then he had grown 
worse. Alice found herself 
listening vaguely for the 
pause in the song when at 
the alarm Laura’s hand 
had crashed down on the 
piano keys. 

She rose quietly to her 
feet and, gathering up her 
papers, walked to the desk. 

“*T can’t go on with the 
examination,’’ she said. 
‘*Will you excuse me?’’ 

‘*Is the examination too 
hard?’’ Jonas Haskell 
asked a little harshly. 

‘*T have found it harder 
than I had expected,’’ she 
said, paling; ‘‘but that is 
not all. I would rather not 
give any other reason.’’ 

Haskell did not answer. 
He only stared at her and 
waited. After a minute he 
asked, ‘‘ Do you mean you’!1 
try later—in the fall?’’ 

**No,’’ she said quietly, ‘‘I 
mean that my application 
for the Daleville school will 
be withdrawn to-day—and 
that I shall not try for a 
certificate until next year. ’’ 

Haskell stared straight before him for a 
moment. ‘‘I think that you are making a mis- 
take, Miss Watson,’’ he said more gently. ‘‘If 
possible you should make your reasons plain. 
You owe it to others as well as yourself.’’ 

Alice hesitated and then went on bravely: ‘‘I 
accidentally came into possession of this paper, 
which renders any further work on my part 
impossible.’? She laid the paper before him. 

‘*T knew that I had lost it in the schoolroom, ’’ 
Jonas Haskell said, ‘‘and I knew that some 
one had found it. I was waiting to see—but 
I didn’t think that your father’s daughter —’’ 

‘Tt is because I am my father’s daughter, ’’ 
she broke in sharply, ‘‘that I returned it. I 
was tempted at first.’ With flaming cheeks 
and head erect she left the room. 

Three days later Alice received a letter. 


Dear Miss Watson. The trustees of the Dale- 
ville school decline to accept the withdrawal of 
your name. In view of your mother’s illness and 
other circumstances arising later, and redounding 
greatly to your credit, I have acceded to their re- 
quest to grant you another opportunity to pass the 
examination at such time in the future as you 
may prefer. Yours truly, Jonas Haskell. 


And that is how Alice Watson came to teach 
the Daleville school, for, much to her mother’s 
delight, she passed the examination easily. 





there was never any confusion. It was a fine, 
exhilarating beginning of our run home, and 
in an incredibly short time we swung out into 
the main Rio Maloca. This was no ordinary 
trip home. We had literally to get out of that 
country and to get out of it quick, for the Rio 
Marafion would not allow us to pass out into 
the comparative shelter of diplomatic represen- 
tations without a struggle. 
out a very strong case for ourselves before 
any unbiased tribunal, but we had a long way 
to go first. So there was a soft-treading, soft- 
spoken, ordered exultation in the spirit that 
prevailed on board. 

As we expected, the Rio Marafion Rubber 
Company was ready for us at Maloca, whither 
the crew of the river boat had fied in our 
launch, and the approach of the Martin Connor 
must have been signaled by some lookout. 
Captain Hawks had arranged to pass Maloca 
at daybreak. It was probably the slight delay 
that occurred in getting four prisoners off in 
one of the ship’s boats that gave the lookout 
time to warn Maloca of our approach. 

We went steaming past Maloca with everyone 
under cover and to a most startling crackle 
of rifle fire. Everyone who had a gun was 
apparently busy loosing off at the Martin 
Connor ; the din was remarkable, and the little 
iron ship rang like a dinner gong. Out of a 
spirit of cheerful defiance, Captain Hawks, 





We could make | 








from inside the iron chart house—we had rigged 
a temporary connection between it and the 
wheel—blew blasts upon the whistle. Wilfred, 
at great danger to himself, crawled across the 
deck and, thrusting open an inch or so one of 
the swing scuppers, retaliated with a rifle— 
with what success we shall never know. 

In less than two minutes, of course, we had 
passed the settlement and, owing to the dense 
forest, were out of reach of the enemy’s fire; 


| but it was a fine, lively moment or two. 


At night, when we anchored, we patrolled 
the river, for the ship had gone back to sea 
conditions, and watch relieved watch through- 
out the twenty-four hours. How keenly the 
men enjoyed that patrolling duty! Anything 
might happen at any moment, for to blow up a 
ship at anchor is simple. Wilfred, who seemed 


| to exist without sleep, was invariably in the 


patrol boat often the whole night through; 
for, as he pointed out, anything like a hand- 
to-hand fight in the dark with another boat or 
with a canoe in such alligator-infested waters 
would be ‘‘a most uncommon mix-hup.’’ 

We had, of course, some false alarms, some 
without foundation, others provoked by the 
innocent presence of wandering Indians, and 
Wilfred remained hopeful for a long time. 
Every day he would prophesy a violent night, 
but the violent night always proved a period 
of vigilant uneventfulness. As we passed on 


downstream and the nights passed serenely 
without interruption, a spirit of unrest crept 
through the ship.. 

Was not the great Rio Marafion Company 
going to put up a fight at all? And then, the 
day before we entered the main Amazon, the 
Rio Marafion Company showed a hand. Ina 
sudden narrowness of the Rio Maloca we 
beheld ahead of us a boom of logs, and some- 
thing very like a cheer went up from the iron 
decks of the Martin Connor. 

The shutters were slammed over the chart- 
house windows, the temporary steering gear 
was connected with the wheel on the bridge, 
and every man got under cover; for to one 
bank some few yards upstream above the boom 
was moored a river steamer that cast off the 
instant that we hove in sight. She came skating 
out to meet us,and her nearer approach revealed 
her engine room and chart house barricaded 


manner was in no way indefinite, but we kept 
on at full speed. 

The minutes passed leaden-footed; then a 
long-drawn hail in Spanish reached us. To 
this, or to the rifle fire that followed imme- 
diately, Captain Hawks paid no attention, 
and the river boat, turning with the rapidity 
of a two-wheeled cart, made off downstream 
toward the boom ; then, coming smartly about, 





she planted herself in the middle of the river. 


The centre window of the chart house was 
only half protected, for the shutter was propped 
up to make a loophole, and through this aper- 
ture Captain Hawks and I gazed out into the 
tropic sunshine. Everyone in the ship was 
in the place assigned to him. Twocents, 
almost weeping with disappointment, was 
locked away safely by Captain Esterkay, who 
sat in the main cabin with Eichholz. Timothy 
Hanks and both watches were on deck, but 
lying under cover, prepared to repel any 
attempt to board us. Wilfred, it is true, was 
not in his place, for his iron galley should have 
had its door shut. ‘The galley door was open 
and Wilfred’s head was sticking out, while a 
wide and almost toothless grin decorated his 
pale, keen features. In his hands he held a 
rifle ready. 

‘*Mr. McLushley,’’ said Captain Hawks 
down the chart-house tube, ‘‘let me have every 





with many sheets of corrugated iron. Her | 


ounce of weight and speed you can.’’ 
What precisely the river boat intended to do 


| I do not know, nor do I know what they ex- 
| pected us to do. 


The presence of the boom 
| composed of logs across the river was obvious, 
as was the position of the river boat slap in the 
middle of the fairway. Possibly they thought 
that we would pause before such obstacles, 
but we did not. The firing from the enemy 
grew in volume; then panic took the river 
boat as we came down on top of them with 
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the awful and shocking sounds of two ships in 
collision. We staggered to the shock, and the 
uproar was tremendous ; but the weight and im- 
petus of the Martin Connor drove her with only 
a second’s pause over the flimsily built river | 
craft. That vessel blew up at the moment of | 
impact, and, being heeled over away from us, | 
did us little damage thereby ; and in the midst | 
of a most terrific din and a smother of débris | 
we hit the boom. The ship actually came to a | 
stop for a moment; and then, with a rending | 
and snapping and grinding, she drove on with | 
Captain Hawks and myself in a mixed-up 
heap where the shock had thrown us. 

With murderous bumpings we ground through | 
the boom and on. It all seemed to happen in 
one great roar of sound that was over in half a 
minute. Then every man except the engineers 
of the watch, the stokers, the man at the wheel, 
and Captain Hawks and I rushed out of cover 
and set up a combined yell loud enough to 
reach for miles. 

I saw Mr. MeLushley and the first assistant, 
with ’Arry Ketchold and the negro carpenter, 
running like deer to the open hatch of our 
almost empty forward hold, and there they 
positively dived from view. In an incredibly 
short time Mr. MeLushley was in the chart 
house, bleeding from a cut over one eye, a little 
breathless, but as cool as an iceberg. 

‘*She’s mackin’ water by the head,’’ he 
announced, ‘‘streamin’ in like a river; but I’ll 
stake ma reputation against stoppin’ the inflow 
to a large extent, and my pumps’ll deal wi’ 
the rest. Eh! Mon! Yon was a fine action 
of yours! It’s a peety you’re no’ Scoteh!’’ 

And—what was unusual to the extent of 
being extraordinary—he laughed! He laughed 
and departed. 

Captain Hawks at once rang off the engines. 





“Swing out that quarter boat and down with . 


it, Grummet,’’ said he. 

Once again we were to experience the .nex- 
plicable Amazonian point of view. Timothy 
Hanks, in the quarter boat, bent upon -the 
rescue of our enemies, became suddenly the 
target for a number of riflemen along the river 
bank. Very properly he turned about and 
made back with all speed to the ship. The boat 
was run up to her davits in record time, and 
the Martin Connor continued on her way with 
four of the boat’s crew slightly wounded. 

‘*They must have thought,’’ cried Timothy 
indignantly, ‘‘that we were coming after ’em | 
to finish ’em off in the water !’’ 

‘“‘That is probably what they did think,’’ 
said I, ‘‘for I guess that is what they would 
have tried to do had they been in our place.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a wicked country, this,’’ said Timothy 
Hanks, ‘‘and I wish we were well out of it!” 

‘‘Oh, we’ll soon be out of it now,’’ said I, 
reassuringly. 

Once in the main stream of the Amazon we | 
were often able to travel many hours through | 
the night, for there happened to be a full moon, 
and our journey downstream drew toward a 
conclusion. We passed Manaos before Manaos 
had time to grasp the fact. Although we now 
felt fairly safe, we did not relax our vigilance 
in guarding the ship at anchor. 

When, one day, we passed one of the Liver- 
pool steamers, we regarded her with hungry | 
intensity ; and indeed, to us, after what we had | 





| tightly stretched bridge awnings. A hilarious 


of the Martin Connor. Across the great arch 
of the sky were hurrying clusters of brilliant 
clouds, and the fresh salt wind rippled the 


spirit prevailed on board, and when the ship 
began to lift to the great Atlantic seas, there | 
was a cheer in every heart aboard her. 

The ship herself seemed to cateh the mood, 
and she rolled and she pitched like a living 
thing set free. And oh, the pleasure in those 
swinging decks—in feeling the ship once more 
a ship at sea, with the strong salt air humming 
in the scanty wire rigging! And the cleansing 
purity of the sea and the lofty, wind-borne | 
flights of spray seemed to wash us as if with | 
antiseptics of all the horrors, the fevers and 
the wickedness of that great and sinister river. 

Only two members of the ship’s company 
were unhappy at the movement. They were 
Maryjane, the Indian, and Percy, Wilfred’s 
alligator. Maryjane had been deeply offended | 





at the suggestion that we should leave him at | said with a grin. 


Para, where the American consul had prom- | 
ised to find him a job. So there was nothing | 


else to do except to take him with us, although | hooked back to the clean, sea wind. Capt. 
after a few’ hours in the Atlantic, Maryjane | Alexander Esterkay filled one end of the 
would have willingly been back in his native | settee, Col. Ezra Calvin, long, loose-jointed 
swamps. However, seasickness did him no and angular, sat in the other, two very typical 
harm, and he is now, I understand, following | specimens of the North and the South. Two- 
the useful and placid occupation of ship keeper, | cents, in obedience to a call, arrived with some 
or ‘‘ship’s husband,’’? in Galveston. Percy, | books and papers from Captain Esterkay’s 
the alligator, was somewhat discommoded by | cabin. The boy’s appearance was greatly 


AN APACHE OUTBREAK 
By May Sen William Harding CarterSUS fl. 


| canvas could offer. 
| a large Eastern city, and occupies the honorable 


the salt water; but fortunately his cage was | 
on the after deck, and we built round him 
as much protection as two-inch planks and 
He is now a possession of 


position of being the largest alligator in its | 
zoological gardens. He is, by the bye, a croco- | 


| dile, and not an alligator at all; what the 


difference between them is I do not know, 
although I am sure that Timothy Hanks knows | 
and understands. 

On the voyage home Timothy Hanks com- 
pleted his ‘‘Notes upon the River Amazon,’’ 
a compilation of facts and figures as correct as 
an invoice. The publication of this work in a 
scientific journal brought him fame in a quiet 
way. 

Captain Hawks, from the latest figures ob- 
tainable at Parad, computed that we had two 
million dollars’ worth of gold on board. 

‘*Not bad, for a single cruise, Grummet,’’ he 


**No, sir.’’ 
We were in the chart house, with the doors 





General Carter, who went on the retired list in 1915, received 


the Medal of Honor for distinguished bravery in action against 





the Apaches; he is in large 


details of our present army organization. 


URING the quarter of a century follow- 
ing the close of the Civil War the little 
frontier garrisons of our army went 

unostentatiously about their work of opening 
the path of an empire and making possible the 
settlement of half a continent. 

On the great prairies between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Missouri River there were 
times when numerous bands and even tribes 
of Indians concentrated their strength and 
acted together in campaigns of considerable 
magnitude. But the Apaches, who occupied 
the region where the Rocky Mountains break 
into many detached ranges just north of the 
Mexican border, usually worked in small par- 
ties; to fight them, therefore, the army was 
scattered in numerous posts and camps from 
the Staked Plain of eastern New Mexico to the 
deserts of the Colorado River. 


NOCKAY DET KLINNE. 


HE last Indian fight on the plains 
occurred on New Year’s Day, 1891. It 
was brought about by the widespread 
‘*Ghost Dance’’ or Messiah craze, which had 
permeated the villages of nearly all the plains 


been through, her efficient, seagoing appearance Indians. Ten years earlier an astute medicine 
was strangely affecting. She blew us a salute man had been responsible for a similar craze 
on her whistle, and her old man exchanged a | among the White Mountain Apaches, and had 


wave of the hand with Captain Hawks. — 

We were now virtually out of the Rio Mara- 
ion Company’s country, although we kept a 
bright lookout for trouble. But no further 
trouble awaited us, which we found puzzling 
to understand until we arrived at Para’, where 
surprises came thick and fast. To begin with, we 
found that Mr. Alonzo Makepeace Massingbird 


caused an outbreak that put two troops of the 
6th Cavalry into desperate peril. 

At that time I was serving under Gen. 
Eugene A. Carr, an officer of rare experience 
in both Indian and civilized warfare. He was 
in command of the military district that com- 
prised southeastern Arizona, and, as there 
seemed to be need of a firm hand in the White 





had been a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, and the international difficulties con- | 


Mountain region to prevent outside Indians 
from exercising improper influence over the 


cerning his death fell from the problem beneath | bands remaining in that territory, he decided 


the capable hands of the American consul at | 
Pardé. He had everything in readiness for us, 
including lawyers, and after a steaming morn- 
ing and afternoon ‘‘the incident’’—to quote the 
official words of the consul—‘‘was closed. ’’ 
But that was not the only surprise. The 


to take temporary station at Fort Apache. 
The band camped in the vicinity at that 

time comprised several large families of the 

highest type of Indians in the southwest. 


Rio Marafion Rubber Company had gone into | since they first surrendered. Trained to self- 


liquidation! The failure was owing to a sudden 
depression in the price of rubber, the organized 
competition offered by the Malay States and 
Ceylon, the manipulation of the rubber market 
by a European ring, the high freights upon 
the upper river and for oversea transport, and 
the general shocking mismanagement of the 
Rio Marafion collectors. 

At the news of the death of the Rio Marafion 
Company, & most extraordinary change came 
in the face of Eichholz. He altered in one 
moment. His tragie mask fell from him; it 
was almost uncanny and profoundly moving. 


plest kind of living, with muscles hardened 
by incessant mountain climbing in search of 
game, they made ideal scouts, and many of them 
served the government in that capacity. 

But the general soon found his hands full, 
and his problem gradually became more intri- 
cate because of the fanaticism and abnormal 
influence of Nockay det Klinne, a medicine 
|man from a distant band of Apaches. The 
close friendship that had long existed between 
the scouts and the officers and soldiers who 








Brave, loyal and trustworthy to an exceptional | 
degree, their fidelity had never been questioned | 


denial through a desolate environment, with | 
no permanent villages, accustomed to the sim- 





re responsible for the technical 


all of the whites out of their country 
the dead Indians would step forth and 
add their strength to that of the Apache 
nation. hy 

General Carr hoped to bring the In- 
dians to their senses by kindly advice 
and friendly warnings. With the ut- 
most patience he counseled with them, 
and tried in vain to find whether they 
had any reasonable grievance beyond 
that of the removal of some of their 
people to San Carlos—a matter entirely 
beyond his power to remedy. At last, 
however, he had to order the medicine 
man to cease his nightly harangues, 
for many of the Indians were impov- 
erishing themselves by gifts of their 
already slender possessions. 

Finally Nockay det Klinne was in- 
duced to leave the neighborhood; but 
instead of returning to the agency at 
San Carlos, from which he was absent 
on pass, he proceeded to a rancheria 
on Cibicu Creek, about forty miles 
away. Here there gradually gathered 
numbers of his kinsmen and followers, 
and runners back and forth from the 
villages on the reservation brought tales 
of the successful incantations of the 
self-appointed messiah. The military 
authorities hoped that, if they made no un- 
friendly move, the trouble might blow over; 
but as the corn season advanced and the| 
Indians began to make tiswin, —an intoxicating 
drink produced from fermented corn,—the 
danger of a widespread outbreak became 
imminent. The Indian Bureau finally decided 
to end the matter by arresting Nockay det 
Klinne for refusing to report at the agency 
when his pass expired. Two troops of the 
6th Cavalry in garrison at Fort Apache were 
detailed to carry out the order. 

It became a serious question with us what 
to do with the company of scouts who had 
been subjected to the uncanny influence of the 
medicine man. General Carr promptly decided 
that they should not be left at the post, for 
there was only one small company of infantry 
in the garrison to guard the public stores and 
the women and children. 


IN THE CAMP OF THE HOSTILES. 


N Monday, August 29, 1881, General Carr | 
paraded his little command, which con- | 
sisted of two troops of his regiment, | 

reduced through absent detachments to a total 
of seventy-nine men. In past years the scouts 
had accompanied the troops on innumerable 
expeditions against Indians of their own tribe, 





and at all times had exhibited courage and | 


With his freedom he became another man, and, | had followed the trail with them during many | loyalty. The object of the expedition was now | 


since the Rio Marafion Company was now non- 
existent as far as its power to injure him was 
concerned, he bade us good-by at Para and took 


the next Liverpool steamer to Europe. So he| Our confidence was shaken a little when | tile action was contemplated, and that the only 


passed out of our lives, a strange, interesting 
and attractive man, horribly punished for his 
Sins, yet picking up his life and continuing 
with fortitude and splendid spirit. 

It was early upon a fine, merrily tempestuous 
morning, with a strong breeze blowing steady 
and warm, that the vast, muddy estuary gave 
Place to the clean, blue ocean before the bows 


| years of Mexican border troubles made it 
almost beyond belief, however, that the local 
band could be induced to attack us. 


| powwows and medicine dances increased in 


explained to them, and Sergeant Mose, a most | 
reliable old scout, was selected to precede the | 


| command and to notify the Indians that no hos- 


frequency, and finally information came to us | 


| that the hitherto loyal scouts were becoming 
| attentive listeners to the absurd exhortations 
‘of the medicine man, who proclaimed that all 

dead Apache warriors were now released from 
, their graves except for their feet, and that 
| when the living Apaches should kill or drive 


purpose of the movement was to have Nockay 
det Klinne come in and report to the agent. 
The command camped the first night in the 
gorge of Carrizo Creek, and the next morning, 
after toiling slowly up the narrow trail, crossed 
the divide into the valley of Cibieu Creek. 
There were two trails—one following up the 
creek bottom and passing through a narrow 





changed from the day he had come aboard. 
He was not much fatter, it is true, for Two- 
cents was of a slim habit of body; the change 
was in his expression and bearing. A boy he 
still was, but a boy for whom the world had 
its place. Captain Esterkay gave him a year 
at a technical school; then back the boy went 
to sea, and he is now, so I have just heard, 


| third mate in a good line of fruit steamers 


running between Cuba and New York. Some 
day he will doubtless have his own command. 

‘*Two million !’’ repeated Captain Esterkay 
with mild astonishment. ‘‘Why, Matthew, 
this is a ship of gold!’’ 

‘* And it’s been a golden cruise,’’ remarked 
Col. Ezra Calvin in his always-startling voice. 
‘*More than that for me,’’ he added, and 
emitted a dry, whimsical chuckle. 

I stepped out on the bridge deck into the 
warm wind and bright sunshine. The horizon 
was complete; a sharply defined ring inclosed 
the flashing, foam-patched sea. ’ Arry Ketchold, 
slow and ponderous, moved about amid the 
watch that was busily at work painting. Mr. 
Andrew Kinnaird McLushley sat in an oil- 
stained canvas chair with spectacles upon his 
nose, deep in the poetry of Mrs. Hemans. 

As I climbed the bridge ladder the happy 
chant of the engines came up through the sky- 
lights, and to their rhythmical measure Cert’nly 
Wilfred in the galley raised his voice in song. 


THE END. 





HEARTERY AND 


I CARRIED HIM BEHIND OUR FIRING LINE. 


defile of bluffs, the other keeping to the high 
ground along the foothills. When we were 
several miles from the medicine man’s camp, 
Sanchez, a chief well known to all of us, rode 
out of the creek bottom, shook hands with the 
officers at the head of the column, and then 
calmly counted the passing men and galloped 
back to the creek defile. That was the only 
suspicious act that we observed that day. 

The column marched steadily forward, 
turned into the bottom, and crossed the stream 
near the medicine man’s wikiup. Officers 
and men had been cautioned to be in readiness 
for treachery, but the medicine man surren- 
dered so quietly that the warning appeared 
unnecessary. General Carr directed the inter- 
preter to say plainly that Nockay det Klinne 
and his family would be conducted to the fort; 
that no harm was intended to them, but that 
in event of any attempt at rescue the medicine 
man would be killed. 

General Carr, with D Troop, recrossed the 
creek by a trail through some high willows. 
As it was now late in the day, a camp site 
was selected on the mesa, and the packs were 
removed from the mules. We then observed 
that Lieutenant Cruse, the officer commanding 
the guard and scouts, had missed the crossing, 
and had continued down the opposite side of the 
Cibicu, followed by Troop E. At that moment 
we also noticed that many mounted Indians 
were coming up the creek from the defile, 
which the column had avoided, and that they 
were assembling near the guard of the medicine 
man. Instructions were quickly sent to Lieu- 
tenant Cruse to conduct his party across the 
stream to the camp site. Many Indians fol- 
lowed and were closing in on the side near the 
underbrush of the creek bottom, when General 
Carr directed Captain Hentig to warn the 
Indians away while I separated the scouts 
from the other Indians and assigned them a 
camping place. The main body of Indians 
were only a few paces distant, and when I 
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separated the scouts from them the scouts 
demurred about the camp site assigned to them, 
and arranged themselves along the edge of the 
table-land overlooking the creek bottom. 
Captain Hentig, who had served at Fort 
Apache for five years and who was well known 
to all the Indians, passed to the end of the line of 
scouts and, raising his hand to motion the other 
Indians out of camp, called, ‘‘Ukashe!’’ (Go 
away!) Among the Indians close to him was a 
half-witted young buck whom for some annoy- 
ing offense Captain Hentig had humiliated by 
obliging him to have his hair cut off. As Cap- 
tain Hentig raised his hand, the young Indian 
shot him through the heart and gave the war 
ery. The long-delayed explosion had occurred. 
At the time there were more than one hun- 
dred Indians besides the scouts among us, and 
all of them immediately attacked us. The 
men of Troop E, following behind the Indian 
scouts, were still mounted and had just formed 
line preparatory to unsaddling. The horses of 
D Troop, which were already unsaddied, were 
nearly all stampeded by the Indians, but the 
pack mules, not having been relieved of their 
aparejos, remained quiet in the midst of the 
mélée. At the first fire a number of our men 
fell. General Carr called to the guard to kill 
the medicine man, who had begun to harangue 
the Indians. The sergeant of the guard fired, 
and the bullet passed through both of the 
medicine man’s thighs; but the sergeant was 
immediately shot by the scouts. My orderly 
trumpeter, a young boy, thrust the muzzle of 


his pistol into the medicine man’s face, and 


fired. As the Indians backed into the under- 
brush, E Troop, under command of Lieutenant 
Stanton, dismounted and, assisted by the fire of: 
the rest of the command, charged the Indians 
and drove them across the stream. 


THE COMMAND IN DANGER. 
D the neighboring cover, there was a 

short respite before they reopened fire. 
Captain Hentig, his orderly and a number of 
other men lay wounded or dead. The fall of 


Captain Hentig left his troop without an officer, 
and as I—acting as adjutant—was the only 


to assume command of Captain Hentig’s troop. 
I arranged some packs as quickly as possible 
at the spot on our front that the Indians were 
most likely to attack. Before our men had 
got into the position, however, the firing began 
again. Captain Hentig and several men lay on 
a bare spot in front of our lines, exposed to 
the tire, and we did not know whether any of 
them were still alive. When the firing slack- 
ened for a moment, I called for volunteers, 
and two gallant men, Bird and Heartery, 
jumped up and went forward with me to bring 
in the wounded. We had gone only a few paces 
when the fire of the Indians was concentrated 
on us, and Bird was mortally wounded. Heart- 
ery and I carried him behind our firing line. 

A situation better calculated to try the mettle 
of a command could hardly be imagined. 
Until nightfall the Indians kept up a hot fire, 
which from our meagre shelter we did our best 
to return. When darkness came, the firing 
ceased. 

We knew that the Apaches did not generally 
fight at night, and so we hurriedly set about 
burying the dead and preparing the wounded 
for the rough journey, and when all was ready 
the command took the trail for Fort Apache. 
We marched all night, and reached the post 
after noon the following day. The Indians 
had preceded the command, occupied all. the 
roads and trails, and shot a number of citizens. 
They had also killed the mail carrier and a 
detachment of soldiers who were returning 
from a ferry maintained by the government 
across Black River. Having cut off the garri- 
son from the outside world, the Indians sent 
runners to the agency with reports that all of 
the officers had been killed and that the troops 
would all suffer the same fate. The following 
day, while three men were engaged in digging 
a grave for one of the wounded troopers who 
had died on. the march back to the post, the 
Indians undertook to cut them off from the 
command. The men took refuge in the newly 
made grave, and while the only one who had a 
rifle fired the others pointed their shovel handles 
at the Indians. The ruse deceived the Apaches, 
who swerved in the direction of some piles of 
cordwood, where a number of our dismounted 
men were concealed. The gravediggers escaped 
and got back inside our lines just as the attack 
became general. 





URING the retreat of the Indians to | 


‘take physics with her; I 


}about the new teacher. 
extra officer on hand, General Carr directed me 
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THE HANDICAP 
“by Mabel Nelson Thurstor?s 


In Eight Chapt 
T was the morning of a a 
] Saturday. School wasto (¢ 
open on Monday morning. 
For two days now girls had 
been arriving by every train—little girls 


escorted by relatives, new girls trying to hide | Carroll rang for a maid a tall, alert, gray- 
their newness, old girls flocking through the | eyed girl appeared in the doorway. 


corridors in eager, chattering groups. Now 


the whole senior class had come, and they were | very glad you happened in! 







-:- Chapter Two 


more time in which to get 
ready; it needed courage to 
exchange dreams for reality. 
But as it happened she had 
a respite after all, for just as Miss 





‘*O Miss Arnold,’’ Miss Carroll said, ‘‘I am 
This is one of | 





was like that. And she had promised to help 
Albert through his physics! Then through the 
trouble came a look of resolution. She had 
promised and she would. She could describe 
very carefully all of the apparatus and experi- 
ments, and tell him how to make some of the 
things at least; everyone who studied physics 
could not reach a laboratory. Suppose she had 
not had this chance to help! Eliza drew a long 
breath and the last shadow of the trouble van- 
ished ; it was so wonderful to be having chances ! 

The morning was half gone when they left 
the laboratory and back in the main building 
came suddenly on a laughing group of girls 
whom Miss Arnold called at once: ‘‘Miss Page, 
Miss Merrill, Miss Murray!’’ 

The girls turned instantly. They met 
Eliza with their graceful, easy friendliness, 


holding their first ‘‘confab.’? Of course it| our new pupils, Eliza Lee. Will you please | but their eyes were curious. 


was held in Mary Blair 
Mason’s room; things al- 


DRAWN BY WILSON DEXTER 


‘‘Of course we’ll take 
care of her,’’ Sue assured 





ways were held in Mary 
Blair’s room because—well, 
because she was Mary Blair 
Mason. 

Passing through the cor- 
ridor, Theodora Arnold, the 
new teacher of physics, 
heard their mingled voices, 
and smiled to herself. She 
had been in the South only 
five days, but already she 
loved the soft voices and 
the pretty, friendly ways 
of these Southern girls. 
She did not guess that in- 
side ‘the room she herself 
was at that moment the 
centre of interest. 

‘*I’m erazy about her,’’ 
Sue Merrill declared. ‘‘I 
love the way she turns her 
head and the way she says 
Annar to little Anna Bris- 
tow. But I’m not going to 





know she’d work me to 
death. ’’ 
Discussion mounted high 


None of the girls were plan- 
ning to be teachers—few of 
them, indeed, were plan- 
ning anything. Study for 
study’s sake had not en- 
tered their minds at all, 
and Miss Arnold, a young, 
pretty girl ‘‘going in for 
hard work, ’’ puzzled them. 

‘*She must be an orphan 
cast upon the cold, cold 
world,’’ Martha Edgerton 
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said cheerfully. ‘Be ten- 
der with her, girls. Re- 
member her hard fate —’’ 

Gordon Beaumont, from 
the window seat, interrupted suddenly, ‘‘Girls, 
look out there! Who can that be? You don’t 
suppose she’s coming here! ’’ 

The girls crowded to the window. Below, 
one of the shabby town cabs had just driven 
up, and a girl-and a little, gray-haired man 
were getting out. The man was evidently 
very frail, for the girl gave him her arm as 
they climbed the steps of the school. She was 
a thin, pale girl with dark, serious eyes and 
hair unfashionably plain, and a dress with 
sleeves a year behind the times. Yet it was 
not the face or the hair or the dress that made 
her seem like some one from another world; it 
was her whole atmosphere that set her indefin- 
ably apart from the pretty, care-free girls who 
were watching her. The comments flew fast: 

‘* Sixty years ago! Girls, look at those 
sleeves !’’ 

‘*Do you suppose she ever heard a joke in 
her life?’’ 

‘Tt must be Eliza Lee!’’? Cynthia Page sud- 
denly exclaimed. 

‘*Eliza Lee! Who in the world is she?’’ 

Cynthia faced them excitedly. ‘‘I do believe 
it is. She’s the new scholarship girl in Hen- 
rietta Johnston’s place—my Uncle William 
told me—you know he’s one of the trustees. ’’ 

‘‘Did you ever hear a name that fitted 
better ?’’ said Martha. 

‘*T reckon she’ll be homesick just at first,’’ 
Mary Blair said softly. ‘‘She looks like it. I 
reckon we’ll have to look out for her, because 
she wouldn’t tell. I know she wouldn’t.’’ 





‘*Mary Blair, if you aren’t the impossiblest ! 
| I could just as easily imagine making a clothes 


The Indians failed to gain pole feel at home as a girl who wears her hair 


any material success, however, and retired | like that!’’? Cynthia cried. 


out of range. 


Meanwhile, down in Miss Carroll’s office 


We knew that if we were to save the fort we | Eliza Lee was entering the enchanted country 


must get help from outside; so a few of the| where dreams come true. 


Miss Carroll, tall 


troopers were chosen to make a dash through | and majestic, with regally imposing manners, 


the Indians’ lines. 


in getting through, and galloped to the near- | girls at Grosvenor Hall; but Eliza, absorbed 
est military post. Reinforcements were quickly | in her purpose and utterly forgetful of herself, 
sent out, and the uprising was quelled. Many | had no thought of constraint or embarrassment. 


people had been killed, however, and a band | 


Only when, after the interview was over, 


of Chiricahua Apaches had escaped from the | Miss Carroll suggested that instead of going 
San Carlos reservation to Mexico, whence, | back with her cousin she had better Stay to 
under the wily chief Geronimo, they continued | lunch and meet the girls, and added that she 
for five years to engage the attention of a large | would send for one of the seniors to take charge 


part of the army. 


Meanwhile, the White | of her—only then did Eliza’s heart beat quickly 


Mountain Indians resumed their normal con- | and a strange, smothering feeling rush over 
dition and soon reéntered our service. 





iher. She longed to cry out and beg for a little; Eliza never had dreamed that a laboratory laugh. Eliza caught her breath over Gordon 





That night they succeeded | was an awe-inspiring figure to most of the | 
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Miss Arnold. ‘'The crowd 
is up in Mary Blair’s room 
now, and she can meet 
everyone at once. You 
may trust her to us; you 
know we’re nothing if not 
responsible. ’’ 

Miss Arnold turned away, 
laughing. 

‘*Do you take physic, 
Miss Lee?’’ Sue asked 
when the young teacher 
had gone. 

‘* Physic!’’ Eliza re- 
peated, bewildered. 

‘*Tes, then—physics! We 
generally call it physic be- 
cause it’s such a dose. I’m 
wild to take it, because I 
like Miss Arnold, but my 
system couldn’t stand the 
strain. You can see by the 
way Miss Arnold walks and 
holds her head that she has 
simply impossible ideals 
about study. No one could 
live up to them except 
Charlotte Murray. She 
will be flag girl this year, 
you know.’’ 

‘*What’s flag girl?’’ Eliza 
asked. 

She liked Sue’s odd, dark 
face and her nonsense, and 
was glad that the other two 
were going on ahead, leav- 
ing them together; it was 
easier to get acquainted 
with one at a time. Sue 
stopped in mock dismay. 

‘*My dear child! Don’t 














“GIRLS, LOOK OUT THERE! WHO CAN THAT BE? YOU DON'T 


SUPPOSE SHE'S COMING HERE!” 


tell her whatever she needs to know, and 
then put her in charge of one of the girls?’’ 

Miss Arnold smiled down at Eliza and held 
out a warm, friendly hand. 

‘*T shall be very glad to show Miss Lee any- 
thing I can,’’ she answered. ‘‘Shall we go 
over to the laboratory first? You see,’’ she 
explained as they went down the corridor to- 
gether, ‘‘that’s my territory, and I naturally 
expect everyone to be as interested in it as I 
am. I fancy I may be disillusioned Monday.’’ 

Eliza looked at her inamazement. ‘‘Oh, are 
you a teacher?’’ she cried. ‘‘I thought —’’ 
She broke off in embarrassment, and hot color 
swept across her face. It was such a terrible 
blunder! But to her relief the young teacher 
turned to her with laughing eyes. 

‘‘Oh, you were going to say that you thought 
I was one of the girls, weren’t you? You 
don’t know how much good that does me! 
You see, I was ‘one of the girls’ at college up 
North last year, and I can’t get over the habit 
all in a minute. I thought I’d have such a 
hard time down here persuading people that I 
wasn’t a girl, and instead everyone treats me 
as if I were fifty years old.’’ 

Eliza smiled shyly at her as they walked on. 

‘*Are you going to take botany?’’ Miss 
Arnold asked as she opened the door of one 
of the classrooms. ‘‘Aren’t those charts fine?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ Eliza began, but as she looked round 
the room her face lighted with eagerness. 
‘‘Why, they’re like stories! You could copy 
them and make stories about them for children, 
couldn’t you? They’d love them!’’ 

Miss Arnold looked at her, and a light came 
into her own eyes. 

‘*Do you love science like that?’’ she cried. 

Eliza shook her head. ‘‘I don’t know any- 
thing about it. It’s only that I must.’’ 

There was something curious in the girl’s 
intensity. But she evidently had no more to 
say, and Miss Arnold could not question her. 
So, chatting easily of one thing and another, the 


you know what the flag girl 
is? Whata thing is fame! I 
supposed the whole country 
: knew about our flag day.’’ 

‘*T’m terribly ignorant,’’ Eliza pleaded. 

Sue caught her arm and pulled ker over to 
one of the windows, from which they looked 
down across the beautiful, rollinglawn. From 
a tall flagstaff in the centre of the lawn a flag 
floated: against the soft October sky. 

‘*It’s that! It’s the first honor of the school. 
It’s given each year to the graduate who stands 
highest in scholarship and character. We have 
a’special day, you know, and people come from 
everywhere, and a new flag is run up, and the 
old one given to the honor girl.’’ 

‘*Oh!?? said Eliza softly. 

Sue glanced at her quickly and then nodded. 
‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘that’s the way it makes 
you feel. Charlotte Murray will take it this 
year—that tall girl you just met. There are 
two or three others trying, but everyone knows 
they have no chance. Of course,’’—her voice 
fell into her old drawl,—‘‘of course I should 
carry it off if it were character alone, but my 
system will not allow me to study; it always 
breaks me down—study, I mean.’’ 

She drew a long sigh that changed into a 
chuckle before it was done. ‘‘Wait till you 
see what’s going on in Mary Blair’s room. 
Mercy! If 1 hadn’t utterly forgotten what I 
was going for! Will you wait here just a 
moment till I get them ?’’ 

Eliza waited happily, looking across the 
lawn at the splendid flag shining in the sun- 
light. A great, surging loyalty to the Hall 
already filled her heart. ‘‘I’m the happiest— 
the happiest !’’ she whispered to herself. ‘‘It’s 
so much more wonderful than I ever dreamed !’’ 

In a minute or two Sue was back, bringing 
a black skirt, a Roman scarf, a pair of eye- 
glasses and a tiny flag barely two inches long. 

‘*For members of the faculty,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘You see, we think turn about is 
fair play, and so we’re awarding the first 
honor to some member of the faculty. Eight 
of us are judges and eight the faculty. Of 
course it is Mary Blair’s idea. No one knows 





young teacher showed the girl the other class- 
rooms and the chapel, and finally led the way | 
across the lawn to the laboratory, which was in | 
a separate building. There was no doubt about | 
the young teacher’s enthusiasm over her work. | 
She went up and down the long room, pointing 

out one thing after another, so deeply absorbed | 
in the joy of her kingdom that she did not see | 
at all the trouble gathering in the girl’s eyes. | 


who is to be who—we drew the names by lot. 
We have to present our claims for the honor, 
you know. Here we are, now.’’ 

There was a great hubbub inside the room. 
Eliza stood, shy and amused, happy and lonely, 
all at once. It was a moment or two before 
the girls realized that she was there; then, of 
course, they all came up, and Sue introduced 
each with a description that made everyone 
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Beaumont. She never had seen anyone so beau- 
tiful—except Cecily. Virginia Byrd, Cynthia 
Page, Martha Edgerton—she met them with a 
curious little ache deepening in her heart. How 
pretty and assured—and different—they all 
were! Then alittle hand was slipped into hers 
and she forgot everything else ; for the moment 
she looked into Mary Blair’s eyes she knew 
that she had found the heart of her dream. 

‘¢And who,’’ Mary Blair asked, ‘‘shall Miss 
Lee be?’’ 

“Oh, I couldn’t—not anyone!’’ Eliza stam- 
mered. ‘Please let me just look on.’’ 

Sue came to the rescue. ‘‘Let her be The 
Walls Solemnly Looking Down. They always 
have walls like that, you know, when historic 
scenes are being enacted. ’’ 

With much laughter the motion was passed ; 
then the ‘‘faculty’’ vanished into the next 
room, and the board of judges seated them- 
selves in an imposing line. At last, after many 
impatient calls, the ‘‘faculty’’ reappeared. 

Shouts of delighted recognition greeted them. 
Charlotte Murray, tall and calm and dignified, 
had become Mademoiselle Tontouet, excited 
and sputtering. Miss Dent, the mathematics 
teacher, nearsighted and painfully accurate, 
immediately began to rearrange the furniture 
of the room with mathematical precision. Sue 





Merrill, with a pale blue scarf draped artistically 
about her shoulders, walked with ecstatic face 
and eyes lifted to some high ideal—a character- 
ization that was greeted with shouts of ‘‘Miss 
Arnold!’? Only Mary Blair puzzled them. In 
dress she was clearly Miss Carroll, but who had 
ever seen Miss Carroll timid and shrinking? 

The candidates at once began to present 
their claims—Miss Dent with her erudition, 
Mademoiselle Tontouet pleading her heroism 
in eating American salads; these and other 
claimants were duly questioned and credited 
on the judges’ score cards. 

Last of all came Mary Blair. She answered 
their questions timidly; she might have been 
a child, shy and appealing. The judges were 
perplexed. Finally one of them asked the 
supreme question: ‘‘ Virginia Ermingarde Car- 
roll, what have you done that in your estima- 
tion entitles you to even the faintest claim to 
this, the greatest honor of the school ?’’ 

Mary Blair looked at them with an air of 
innocent surprise. ‘*Why, I thought you all 
would see! I’ve laid aside my personality.”’ 

The room rocked with laughter. Mary Blair 
had done it, as usual. The girls crowded about 
her, laughing, applauding. No one thought of 
Eliza, standing shyly on the edge of it all. ‘‘It 
takes time to get ‘in,’ ’’ she told herself bravely. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


A SECOND TO SPARE 








than a locomotive engineer knows it. 

Seconds in railroading mean feet of 
track. A fraction of a minute on the right 
side of the schedule means safety; a similar 
fraction on the wrong side may result in an 
appalling wreck. The list of such disasters 
would make a big and tragic book; another 
big, but not tragic, book could be 
made of wrecks that have been 
barely averted because some one’s 
brain acted quickly. 

The special order handed up to 
‘ Lincoln Pendleton, engineer of the 
Western Limited, at Burkettville, 
with a few hurried words from the 
operator, had roused his interest 
and that of his fireman, Halsey 
Cooper. ‘* Forty -three’’ hauled 
thousands of people every month 
between Sackett’s Junction and 
Kimberton; but rarely did a naval 
hero whose fame was world-wide 
pass over the R. Y. & N. rails. And 
80, at eleven o’clock that July night, 
when the Western Limited slowed 
down for Fort Chester, two heads 
were thrust eagerly from the cab 
windows. 

The lighted Pullman stood on 
track three on the engineer’s side 
of the train, and so Lincoln saw 
him first. 

‘*There’s ‘Fighting Bob’ !’’ 

On the rear platform of the sleep- 
ing car, illumined by the electric 
headlight, stood a strongly built man 
of medium height in civilian dress. 
The eyes that had beheld the de- 
struction of Cervera’s fleet were 
fastened unwinkingly on the ap- 
proaching engine. From the gloom 
behind the headlight, Lincoln and 
Halsey unseen stared their fill, until 
Forty-three swept by the Pullman 
and came to a stop near the baggage 
room. A shifting engine puffed up 
behind the sleeping car, trundled it back 
through the yard, and switched it on the rear 
of the Limited. When the train pulled out 
fifteen minutes later, every window of the 
commander’s car was black. 

The two men on Forty-three felt their re- 
sponsibility. 

“T’ll be glad when we get by Porson’s,’’ 
said Pendleton. ‘‘ After we pull in behind the 
express and cross the river, there’ll be nothing 
ahead or behind to worry about.’’ 

It was a hot, muggy night; but the speed at 
which they were running kept the cab fairly 
cool. Before them in the west was rising an 
inky wall of clouds. Flashes of lightning and 
the rumble of thunder foretold a summer storm. 
Soon the engine plunged into a smother of rain 
and hail that blotted out the track. The ice 
pellets rattled on the iron sides of Forty-three. 
Then the air cleared until, a minute or two 
later, there came another downpour, with 
thunder and lightning. So it went, until the 
Limited was running parallel with the river, 
and Porson’s lay ahead. 

At Porson’s the Fort Chester branch of the 
R. Y. & N. joined the main line, which ap- 
proached the river at right angles. The two 
divisions came together in a ‘‘split switch, ’’ 
forming a Y at the end of a single-track 
bridge, which was four hundred feet long. A 
high ledge between the two tracks made it 
impossible to see one track from the other until 


N: man knows the value of time better 











the observer was close to the Y. On the point 
of that ledge stood a tower, which commanded 
a view of both tracks, and from which the 
operator worked the switches and signals on 
the two branches. 

It was just after the Spanish War, before 
the interlocking, only-one-route-clear-at-a-time 
mechanism of the semaphore system, univer- 
sally used on all good roads to-day, had been 
generally adopted. The R. Y. & N. were 
gradually equipping their junctions with it; 
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of the curve, could easily pick up the signal by 
looking across the bend ahead of the locomo- 
tive. A red light would bring them to a 
standstill; a green would send them flying 
through the switch and over the bridge at 
increasing speed. 

‘*T’ll give you the signals, ’’ returned Cooper, 
thrusting out his head just as a sudden gust 
of rain swept down on the cab. There was a 
blaze of lightning and a long rumble of thunder. 
Round the curve rushed Forty-three. Lin- 
coln’s hand was on the handle of the air-brake 
valve, ready to stop the train dead at Cooper’s 
word. 

Now the speed was down to fifteen miles. 
The ‘‘distant’’ signal must be barely a hun- 
dred yards ahead; but still no warning came 
from the fireman, who was blinded by the 
rain. 

Suddenly Halsey pulled in his head. ‘‘Every- 
thing O. K.! Nothing but green to-night.’’ 

Another long roll of thunder almost drowned 
his closing words; but Pendleton had heard 
enough. He opened the throttle, and Forty- 
three leaped forward. The ‘‘distant’’ signal 
—a streak of emerald—went by on the right. 
Presently the Limited would be rushing over 
the bridge. Lincoln was glad that they were 
not to stop at Porson’s that night, for he wanted 
to catch up with his schedule, and bring the 
commander into Kimberton on time. Habit 
rather than anything else made him glance up 


at the tower. 


What he saw set his skin prickling and filled 
him with sudden alarm. Could his eyes be 
right? A rain flurry blew in between. It 
passed, and he shot another glance. 

No; he had not been mistaken. Beyond 
the row of slanting lever handles sat Snyder, 
with his elbows on the telegraph desk, his 
chin sunk in his hands and his shoulders 
humped forward, as if he were drowsing. 

A chill ran over Pendleton. The eyes in 
that tower should never close by night or by 
day. Probably everything was all right, prob- 
ably the express had passed; but what if it 
had not, and Snyder had forgotten to set the 
signals against the Limited! 

Lincoln snatched at the whistle lever, and 





SNYDER LEAPED TO HIS FEET AND HURLED HIMSELF AT THE ROW OF LEVERS. 


and Porson’s was scheduled for change in the 
early fall. Meanwhile, the responsibility was 
on the-operator to ‘‘clear’’ only one line ata 
time. The night man at Porson’s was Martin 
Snyder. 

The Limited regularly reached Porson’s at 
ten minutes after midnight. Five minutes 
earlier the express was due to come flying 
down the main line at forty miles an hour. 
Having the right of way, it made no stop. If 
the express happened to be behind time, the 
Limited had to wait. 

Pendleton pulled out his watch: almost six- 
teen minutes after twelve. 

‘*Six minutes late, Halsey,’’ he said. ‘‘Guess 
we won’t have to hold up to-night. By now 
the express is probably six or seven miles 
beyond the bridge. ’’ 

Another burst of rain and hail was followed 
by a crashing rumble of thunder and a blaze 
of lightning. Forty-three struck the curve, 
and Pendleton slowed down. Porson’s was a 
half mile ahead. . 

The storm thinneda moment. In the north- 
west glimmered a dim, yellow star. 

‘*There’s the tower!’’ Cooper exclaimed. 

‘‘Watch for the light!’’ ordered the engi- 
neer. 

As he was on the outside of the curve, the 
swerving of the track to the left cut off his view 
of the semaphore until it was close at hand. 
Cooper, on the contrary, being on the inside 





Forty-three shrieked, short and sharp. Snyder 
leaped to his feet and hurled himself at the 
row of levers. Pendleton saw the startled 
horror in his face, and his own heart re- 
sponded to it. 

The express! Was it late, too, that night? 
Could it be near? What if the targets gave it 
a clear track, and it were so close to the switch 
that it could not stop! 

The ‘‘home’’ signal was just ahead. That 
would tell the story. The engineer’s voice was 
shaky with dread. 

“The light, Halsey!’? he cried. 
again! Quick!’’ 

Filled with panic at his chief’s horrified tone, 
Cooper glanced across the curve. The sema- 
phore rose right in front of the rushing loco- 
motive. Even as he looked, the green light 
vanished, and against the blackness burned 
another—angry, menacing, red! 

Cooper’s ery of terror sounded above the 
tempest. 

**Red!’? he shouted. ‘‘He’s thrown it red!’’ 

Pendleton’s breath stopped. An instant 
later he caught a sidewise glimpse of the crim- 
son orb flashing by his own window. The 
switch was open ! 

00-00-00-00h ! 

From up the main line beyond the tower, | 
long and shrill above the storm, came a/| 
whistle. The express was coming! 

A dizzy, paralyzing terror gripped Lincoln. 


‘*Look 








| Kimberton. 
|on another train, and Fighting Bob rolled 
| westward into the night, all unaware that he 


Out of the perfect security of five seconds 
before he had suddenly been brought face to 
face with the worst situation he had ever met 
in all his twenty years of railroading. 

Both trains were rushing for the bridge. For 
Lincoln to stop his own was now impossible ; 
the Y was too near. The other engineer, un- 
aware of any danger, was undoubtedly running 
at high speed. It seemed a question merely 
whether the express would hit the Limited or 
the Limited the express. One engine would 
plough into the side of the train ahead, and 
both would go off the rails, and perhaps into 
the river. 

With his right hand Pendleton whirled the 
wheel of the sand blower; at the same time, 
with his left, he jerked the throttle wide open. 
Then he pulled the whistle lever. 

He was taking a chance, two chances. The 
first was that Snyder would understand his 
whistle and close the switch; the second was 
that he could pull his last sleeping car out on 
the bridge before the engine of the express 
struck the Y. In that storm the other engi- 
neer might not hear his whistle or start to 
slow down until he saw Forty-three shoot out 
on the main line. And then it might be too 
late. 

On toward the bridge shrieked the Limited, 
with the exhaust sounding louder and quicker, 
with the sand grinding under the whirling 
drivers. The Y was only a little way ahead. 
Lincoln let the whistle lever spring back, and 
pushed himself half out of his window to look 
forward. 

The electric headlight, glittering on the wet 
rails, showed him that the switch was closed. 
Snyder, had understood his signal. An instant 
later Forty-three clanged across the switch and 
rolled out upon the bridge. 

Pendleton had no time to congratulate him- 
self. The shriek ofa locomotive, wild, hoarse, 
terrified, smote his ears. He looked back, 
up the main line, and his heart almost stood 
still. 

There, only a few hundred feet away, with 
its fierce, white eye glancing along the twin 
rails, roared the express. 

It could not stop before it reached the 
switch. It must hit the Limited 
somewhere, Pendleton felt sure. 
Where? He thought of the mail 
car with its busy clerks; of the 
drowsy crowd in the smoking car 
and the two passenger coaches; of 
the slumberers in the Pullmans; 
and especially of Fighting Bob in 
the last car, all“ unconscious of 
danger. What chance was there of 
his pulling that car in ahead of the 
express | 

The bridge shook and rattled. 
Forty-three was going as fast as it 
could. No effort of the engineer 
could quicken the revolution of those 
whirring drivers. 

Fascinated, Pendleton gazed at 
the round, white light shining 
through the rain. He knew that 
the full emergency brakes of the 
express were set, that the sand was 
on, that the train was holding back 
as hard as it could; but the distance 
between headlight and switch was 
steadily shortening. 

Car after car swung out on the 
bridge—smoking car, passenger 
coaches, Pullmans, with their wet 
sides glistening in the sharp, bright 
ray. Automatically, Pendleton kept 
count. - His eye measured the glim- 
mer of the lessening rails. He 
knew to a yard the length of his 
train and of the bridge ; just where 
his engine must be when that last 
sleeping car crossed the switch. 
That car would have to bear the 
brunt of the collision. 

The second was at hand. Under the engine 
the hollow rumble of the bridge was suddenly 
cut off. Forty-three had reaehed the other 
bank. Pendleton leaned far out. He saw 
that the headlight of the express was very 
close. In his terror the engineer bit his lip 
until the blood came, and sunk his nails into 
his palms. 

With nerves strained to the breaking point, 
he waited for the ripping and rending of 
the wood and steel, waited to see the nose 
of the pilot nudge the sleeping car from the 
track. 

The crash did not come. The rear end of 
the car whisked into line behind the train. 
The headlight disappeared. The express ran 
safely through the split switch, and slowed 
down upon the bridge. Then Pendleton 
drew in his head again, and realized that his 
train was running away at seventy miles an 
hour. 

The whole thing had happened in a quarter 
mile and a quarter of a minute. He had won 
with a second to spare. 

At half past one o’clock the Limited reached 
The last Pullman was switched 


had passed through as deadly a peril as he had 


jo faced on the bridge of the Iowa, and that 


| he owed his life to the clear brain and steady 
nerve of a Yankee engineer. 
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WHERE ITALY IS FIGHTING. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE rabbit that knows only one hole belongs 
to the fox. 


Head-downward hangs the Bat, with Lips 
upceurled, 
And sneers, “How Topsy-turvy is the World!” 


MAN cannot provide the family with 
fishes and loaves if he does nothing except 
fish and loaf. 
HE acme of personal dislike seems to have 
been reached in an advertisement that 
appeared lately in the personal column of the 
London Times. Here it is: 
AMES A.—Please understand that, were we 
the last two persons on earth, and I found 


myself on the same continent that contained 
you, I should—emigrate. 


HILE other countries have been setting 

the clock ahead an hour to save daylight, 
Bulgaria sets the calendar ahead thirteen days. 
Probably the chief reason that it substitutes 
the Gregorian calendar, which is that of the 
Western nations, for the Julian, which belongs 
to eastern Europe, is to show its independence 
of Russian influence. 


OR the Radcliffe girls at least, the years 
spent in college have apparently not been 
wasted. This year’s class was graduated in 
dresses that were all alike, that the members 
made themselves, and that cost only about a 
dollar apiece. There is no more hopeful sign 
in American life to-day than the seriousness 
with which college girls are studying social 
problems, and the sensible way in which they 
are trying to solve them. 
EW YORK will close a hundred streets to 
traffic this summer in order that children 
may safely use them for playgrounds. Of 
course no one maintains that streets are good 
playgrounds, but they are better than none. 
The extent to which children use them, whether 
they are permitted to or not, appears in the 
fact that six hundred and forty-nine persons, 
most of whom were children, met death by 
accident in the streets of New York last year. 
F the Spanish government carries out its 
plan to subsidize a steamship line, it may 
be possible to go from New York to Vigo, 
Spain, in six days. The government believes 
that it can make the line the main artery of 
travel between America and the Continent, 
for the distance is almost one thousand miles 
shorter than that from New York to Liverpool 
or Southampton. From Vigo, fast trains will 
run to Madrid, to Paris and to other European 
centres. , 
URING floods in March and April mil- 
lions of good-sized fingerlings escaped 
from the Illinois River into the overflowed 
lands opposite Meredosia, Illinois. Great num- 
bers of them were rescued by the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries and returned to the main 
stream, but early in May there were still some 
thirteen miles of ditches filled with little fish 
that must perish when the water dries up. No 
such conditions have ever before been known 
in that locality. 


HE campaign against smoke in great 
cities, especially the smoke from railway 
locomotives, is taking a new turn. Since it 
costs an immense amount of money to electrify 
a railway, or even a terminal, engineers are 
experimenting with pulverized coal. Having 
ground the coal to powder, they put it into 
tight receptacles from which air pressure forces 
it forward through pipes and feeds it into the 
fire box in jets. There the flame converts 
the dry powder into gas almost instantly. The 
result is that the temperature of the fire box 
remains even, and there is no heavy, black 
smoke. 
R sixteen years an old orderly faithfully 
performed his humble duties at the Newark 
City Hospital and in his off hours amused 
the other attendants with stories of thrilling 
fights with savage tribes in India, of wait- 
ing with his comrades in hollow square the 
charge of Afghans armed with spears, and 
of being called before the regiment and deco- 
rated with the Victoria Cross. No one be- 
lieved the wild tales, but all heard them 
patiently and laughed good-naturedly behind 





the old man’s back. He died the other day. 
Among his poor possessions was a rusty little 
bag, and in it they found the Victoria Cross. 
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AUSTRIA ATTACKS ITALY. 


"Tie Austrian offensive in the Trentino, 
like the German attack at Verdun, may 
be regarded as having a double purpose: 
to break the enemy’s line, if possible, and thus 
to involve him in military disaster ; or if that 
fails, to force him to expend so many men and 
so much ammunition that he will have to 
abandon any idea of beginning an offensive of 
his own. We have heard a great deal during 
the winter about the plans of the Entente 
Allies to attack the Germans and Austrians on 
all fronts at once this summer. The German 
general staff has had plenty of warning; it is 
pursuing the course that all German military 
tradition approves in such a case, and defends 
by taking the offensive first and sustaining it. 

The Austrian campaign is in some respects 
more promising than that against Verdun, and 
in some respects less promising. ‘The country 
in which the fighting is going on is much more 
rugged, the Italian positions are in themselves 
more easily defended, and the problem of sup- 
plying and reinforcing the attacking force is 
more difficult. But it is not certain that the 
Italians are equal to the strain that the French 
have borne for three months so gallantly, and 
if their line is broken along the Adige River, in 
the Val Sugana or the Val Astico, the disaster 
would be much greater than the loss of the 
Verdun salient would be to the French. If 
the Austrians should fight their way down 
into the plain of Italy and take either Verona 
or Vicenza, the Italian army along the Isonzo 
would be taken in the rear, and would have to 
give up all the ground. it has gained in Austria 


and all the Italian provinces at the head of 


the Adriatic as well. The new line of defense 
would be drawn from Lake Garda to the sea 
somewhere near Venice. 

The Italians profess entire confidence in their 
ability to hold their ground. They were turned 
out of their advanced positions by the Austrian 
attack, it is true, but the real struggle is to 
come at the second and permanent line of 
defense between Borgo and Riva. What the 
result of that struggle will be no one can 
predict. Hitherto the Austrians have not 
distinguished themselves on the offensive ex- 
cept when they were supported by German 
troops, and since Germany and Italy are still 
nominally at peace with each other there will 
be no German corps in von Hétzendorff’s army. 
But the Austrians will not be without military 
advice from Germany, and that will go far 
toward repairing the chief weakness of Austria, 
which is not in the courage or the endurance 
of its soldiers, but in its generalship. 


THE FOOD PROBLEM IN GERMANY. 


T is impossible for us at this distance to 
I know what is the exact truth about the 

food situation in Germany and Austria. 
The Germans themselves admit no actual want 
of food, but the steps they have taken to pre- 
serve and distribute provisions seem to show 
that there is at least no abundance. Some per- 
sons who have recently come out of Germany 
tell us that they saw no indication that food 
was not plentiful; others are sure that there 
is privation in many districts, and that the 
situation seriously worries the government. 
We should probably not be far wrong if we 
said that the Germans have less food than they 
would like, but that they have enough to get 
along on for some time to come—perhaps for 
an indefinite time under present conditions. 

Of course Germany hopes that the war will 
end this summer. Clear-sighted neutral ob- 
servers tell us that the German leaders believe 
that both France and Italy are tiring of fight- 
ing, and that by means of the continued sac- 
Tifices that the defense of Verdun and the 
Trentino demand they hope to drive those two 
countries to make peace. But if the war does 
not end, the administration of the food supply 
must be more carefully managed than ever. 
Under the strain of war, Central Europe can 
support its population only with the greatest 
difficulty, and it is quite cut off from most of 
the sources whence it would naturally draw 
additional supplies of meat and grain. 

The resignation of Herr Delbriick, who, as 
minister of the interior, has had charge of 
the food control, shows that things are not 
working to the entire satisfaction of everyone. 
Since he resigned new regulations have been 
put into effect that extend government control 
over nearly all sorts of food, and a new depart- 
ment has been organized under Herr von Ba- 
tocki to fix prices and to distribute provisions 
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to the municipalities. Herr von Batocki’s chief 
difficulty will be to administer his office so as 
to keep the peace between producer and con- 
sumer; for when the government sets a low 
maximum price the farmer or stock raiser 
expresses his dissatisfaction by raising less, 
and when it sets a high price the artisan and 
the city dweller believe they are being robbed 
for the benefit of the agriculturist, and do not 
hesitate to say so. 

The influence of the landholding class has 
always been strong in Germany, and it is per- 
haps not too bold a guess that the trouble that 
brought about Herr Delbriick’s retirement was 
owing less to actual scarcity of food than to 
popular dissatisfaction with the prices. 

Whatever the facts are, the Germans are set- 
ting all their remarkable power of organiza- 
tion to the task of solving the problem, and 
they will, if necessary, manage to live and 
fight on a smaller stock of food than Americans 
would believe possible. 


&® © 


THE SOCIAL LABEL. 


N the eager effort to be on the best social 
if level we run after all the new fashions of 

dress. No color is so glaring, no cut so 
audacious, no fancy so whimsical, that thou- 
sands will not be found to adopt it and exag- 
gerate it, in the hope of being thought to 
belong to the best social set, to move easily and 
naturally among those who are at the top. 
No one can estimate the money that is spent, 
the homes that are ruined, the hearts that are 
broken, in the effort to tag ourselves with the 
social label that fashionable dress is supposed 
to give. And, after all, in many cases the 
dashing outside only makes a more violent 
contrast with the emptiness and vulgarity that 
are within. 

If women did but know it, there is one social 
label that is a far surer guide than dress and 
that costs nothing, the label of speech. A lady 
may or may not be known by her apparel. Her 
speech cannot be mistaken. A quiet, refined 
voice, delicate, sensitive inflections and intona- 
tions, instantly and irrevocably mark the class 
to which the speaker belongs. By a consider- 
able outlay of money, by sedulous consultation 
of fashion books and dressmakers and tailors, 
you may produce a fairly creditable imitation 
of a lady until it speaks. Then, if it is only 
an imitation, some harsh tone flies out, some 
crude phrase or expletive, and all your costly 
tailored fabric dissolves like an exhalation, 
leaving bare just the common soul beneath. 
Why not take half the pains with your speech 
that you take with your clothes? 

But, you object, clothes may be bought if 
you have a long-enough purse or a good-enough 
credit. Speech is admired, not acquired. In 
the first place, the clothes are of no use with- 
out the speech. Then, the speech can be 
acquired. To be sure, fine, delicate intona- 
tions are a matter of old breeding and long 
inheritance. But with patience and attention 
everyone can learn to speak gently and quietly 
and to avoid coarse, rough, offhand expres- 
sions and phrases. Those things are not to be 
bought of tailors, but they help social position 
far more than anything that tailors sell. 


® © 


THE PHILIPPINES AND PORTO 
RICO. 


"Te os is good reason to believe that 
the United States-is about to enter upon 
a fixed policy in relation to the two 
important possessions that it acquired from 
Spain eighteen years ago, for, although neither 
the Philippine bill nor the bill to amend the 
government of Porto Rico has yet become law, 
there is little doubt that Congress will pass 
both in substantially their present form. 

There are many Americans who vehemently 
oppose the proposal that the government shall 
sometime relinquish its hold upon the Philip- 
pines, but that has not been the avowed attitude 
of any political party. The Republicans have 
emphasized our duty to prepare the Filipinos 
for self-government, without announcing any 
ultimate policy—either that of holding the 
islands indefinitely, or that of leaving them 
free to govern themselves. The Democrats, 
on the other hand, stigmatize the exercise of 
sovereignty over subject and alien peoples as 
‘‘imperialism,’’ and urge the surrender of the 
islands to the people at an early day. 

The general opinion is that the laws pre- 
scribing the government both of the Philip- 
pines and of Porto Rico need many changes, 
and, except on one point, there has not been 
much controversy over the two bills now before 
Congress. A large majority of the Democrats 
in both Houses favored a definite promise that 









in four or five years at the latest, the United 
States would withdraw altogether from the 
Philippines. A combination of the Republi- 
cans with a considerable number of Democrats 
defeated a provision to that effect, but the 
amended bill contains a statement of the inten- 
tion of the United States to give the islands 
their independence, without specifying any 
time when the promise shall be made effective. 

The situation of Porto Ricois peculiar. The 
island is neither a state nor a territory. The 
people have been declared not to be citizens of 
the United States, and we do not permit them 
to become naturalized. Their government is 
still the temporary system set up in the year 
1900, soon after the island became an Amer- 
ican possession. The Porto Rico bill now 
proposes to give the people a larger share of 
self-government than they have had, and to 
grant them citizenship. The Philippine bill 
also provides for giving a larger control of the 
government to the natives. 

It is interesting to observe that the spokesmen 
for the two possessions accept the measures 
with good grace. The Philippine bill deter- 
mines that there is to be no withdrawal from 
the islands in the immediate future; and Mr. 
Quezon, the commissioner, who has a seat and 
a voice, but not a vote, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, frankly says that he does not intend 
any longer to urge a grant of early independ- 
ence. In the case of Porto Rico, the commis- 
sioner, Mr. Rivera, relinquishes the hope of a 
radical change in the relation of the island and 
its people to the government. There has never 
been any widespread sentiment in this country 
in favor of parting with Porto Rico at any 
time in the future, nor do those who know the 
conditions believe that it would be wise now 
to admit Porto Rico as a state. The govern- 
ment has done a great and beneficent work 
there, has brought abundant prosperity to the 
island, and will continue that work. 


® ©& 


IN CASE OF VICTORY. 
III. France.- 

ANCE has an old score to settle with 
Germany—a defeat in arms, a huge in- 
demnity imposed as a penalty of defeat, 

the loss of important and much-prized prov- 
inces, followed by a succession of humiliating 
interferences with its policies, both foreign 
and domestic. France was patient. It never 
sought a quarrel with Germany. Even when 
the present war was impending, it lent its aid 
to every proposal that would tend to preserve 
peace. ” 

But the war that France did not seek was 
forced upon it; and nobly has the nation borne 
itself during all these months. In the event 
of victory it can make no demand that its allies 
will not gladly support. It is not likely, how- 
ever, to ask for any territory except lost 
provinces on the Rhine. As an act of retribu- 
tive justice it would be entitled to a return of 
those milliards in cash that Germany exacted in 
1871. If France should win, its great gain 
would be to get rid of the overbearing surveil- 
lance and the imperious dictation that it has 
suffered from German chancellors, from Bis- 
marck to Bethmann Hollweg. 

Yet if the victory rests with the Entente 
Allies, France will have a great part in the 
new Europe. The ancient hostility between 
France and Great. Britain had disappeared 
before the war began, and brotherhood in 
the field has cemented between them an en- 
during friendship. The union of the two 
powers will give them a commanding voice in 
the councils of Europe. The policy of both 
differs most widely from that of Germany. 
They will have no designs, open or occult, 
against any of the smaller powers. On the 
contrary, they will be defenders of the little 
nations against aggression. With Russia they 
will form a league to insure peace. 

History gives us many examples of attempts, 
some successful, others unsuccessful, by mili- 
tary chieftains and sovereigns, to assume the 
leadership of Europe, and many conflicts to 
preserve the ‘‘balance of power’’ by defeating 
such attempts. It gives us no previous example 
of an alliance formed expressly to maintain the 
rights of every nation, great and small, to 
prevent the domination of any power through 
its military strength, and to enforce peace by 
hostile measures against any nation that may 
wantonly attack a weaker neighbor. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


HE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH.—On 
May 27th, President Wilson addressed the 
League to Enforce Peace at Washington. He 
declared that America believed’ that every 
people had the right to choose the sovereignty 





under which it shall live; that small nations 
should enjoy the same respect for their sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity that great 
nations enjoy, and that the world ought not 
to have its peace disturbed by any aggressive 
movement in disregard of the rights of other 
nations. He added that, if the American gov- 
ernment were in a position to help in bringing 
peace out of the present war, it would try to 
bring to pass an ‘‘association of the nations of 
the world to maintain the security of the seas 
as @ highway for the common, unhindered use 
of the nations of the world, and to prevent 
any war begun in violation of treaty eovenants 
or without full submission of the causes to the 
opinion of the world.’’ 
® 

NGRESS. — The navy bill was under 

debate in the House. The Senate by a 
vote of 35 to 32 passed the river and harbor 
bill. The measure appropriates $44,000,000, 
about half of which its opponents. declare is to 
be wasted on useless undertakings. 

® 


IDENTIAL POLITICS. — Colonel 
Roosevelt traveled through the Middle 
West, speaking in Chicago, Kansas City and 
St. Louis. Great and enthusiastic crowds met 
him.—— A German-American convention at 
Chieago passed resolves urging the nomination 
of candidates who would show no sympathy 
for one belligerent alliance rather than another, 
and who would do nothing to lead to a division 
of Americans into racial groups. 
& 


HE WIRE-TAPPING CASES. — The 

meetings of the committee of the New 
York Legislature that has been investigating 
reports: that the police had been ‘‘listening 
in’’ on the telephone wires to get evidence of 
various kinds were enlivened by the appear- 
ance of Mayor Mitchel to defend the police. 
In the course of his testimony he declared that 
the police had in this way got evidence of a 
conspiracy on the part of certain Catholic offi- 
cials to influence corruptly the investigation of 
Catholic charitable institutions by the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities, and to defeat the 
ends of justice by inducing witnesses, through 
whom the truth might eome out, to leave the 
state. The accused priests, one of whom is 
chancellor of the archdiocese of New York, 
angrily denied the charges. Mayor Mitchel is 
himself a Catholic. 


AIL SEIZURES. —On May 26th, the 

State Department made public the note 
recently dispatched to the governments of 
Great Britain and France protesting against 
their practice of detaining and searching mail 
that is passing between neutral countries. The 
note admitted the right of a blockading power 
to prevent parcel-post packages containing 
contraband from reaching the blockaded na- 
tion, but he argued that Great Britain and 
France had done this in the wrong way, by 
obliging vessels to put in at British ports 
instead of searching them at sea. He also 
protested against interference with first-class 
mail, which is in violation of the agreements 
of The Hague postal convention, and cited 
cases to show that the loss or unreasonable 
detention of legitimate correspondence had 
caused serious damage to citizens of the United 
States. 

® 

EXICO.—On May 31st, General Carranza, 

through his Washington representative, 
presented to our government a note that de- 
manded the immediate withdrawal of American 
troops from Mexico.— American oil men at 
Tampico have protested to Washington against 
onerous local ordinances that they say make 
it impossible for United States citizens to do 
business in Tampico.—Word came on May 
26th of a skirmish between United States 
troops and Villistas near Cruces, in which 
Candelario Cervantes, a leading lieutenant of 
Villa, was killed. 


RELAND. — The opinion grows that the 

Irish revolt has at least put an end to 
‘‘castle government,’ as the rule-of the island 
through a lord lieutenant in Dublin Castle is 
termed. Mr. Lloyd-George, at the request of 
the cabinet, has undertaken the task of pacify- 
ing Ireland by means of an agreement concern- 
ing the form of government, to be acquiesced 
in by the Nationalists, Ulstermen and 0’ Brien- 
ites. At Mr. Asquith’s request Parliament 
will abstain from discussing the state of Ire- 
land until Mr. Lloyd-George is ready to report 
to it on that subject.—Prof. John MacNeill 
© pach eros. was found guilty of par- 
ticipation in the revolt 
and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. 

& 






ECENT DEATHS.— 

On May 26th, Dr. Tim- 
othy Dwight, former presi- 
dent of Yale University, 
aged 87.——On May 27th, 
Gen. Joseph Gallieni, 
former French minister of 

SEE a ree war, aged 67.——On May 
29th, James J. Hill, railway builder and presi- 
dent, aged 77.—On May 30th, Gen. John S. 
Mosby, Confederate cavalry officer, aged 82. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From May 25th to May 31st.) 

The Austrian attacks on the Italian positions 
among the mountains between the Adige and 
the Brenta continued, but they did not gain 
ground as rapidly as they did at first. Rome 
declared that the Austrians were depending 
almost wholly on their artillery fire, which was 
extremely heavy, but that their infantry was 
rarely able to hold the positions from whieh the 
Italians had retired. Vienna was optimistic, 
however, and reported continued successes 
along the ranges near Mount Cimone and the 
Asiago plateau and the capture of five thousand 
prisoners. The main attack appeared to be 
directed at the Astico Valley. If the Aus- 
trians should succeed in taking Arsiero in that 
valley, they would seriously threaten Vicenza 
and the whole Venetian plain. 

At Verdun sharp fighting continued both 
east and west of the Meuse. The report from 
Berlin that Hill 304 had been taken did not 
seem likely, as there was no such shifting of 
the French lines as that exploit would necessi- 
tate. But the Germans have taken the village 
of Cumiéres and have driven wedges into the 
French line between Cumiéres and the Meuse 
and in the ravine between 304 and Le Mort 
Homme. They threatened to outflank the 
French positions on both hills. East of the 
Meuse the Germans are back in Douaumont 
fort, and claim to have won baek the part of 
Haudromont woed that the French counter- 
attacks occupied. There is no apparent slack- 
ening of their offensive after more than three 
months of continual fighting. Rotterdam heard 
that Austrian troops were being transferred to 
the Verdun front. 

On May 28th, news from Saloniki that 
Bulgarian troops had crossed the frontier of 
Greek Macedonia, along the river Struma, had 
taken several Greek posts, and pushed their 
advance to Demir-Hissar on the road to the 
port of Kavala. The Greek government at 
once protested to Sofia against the violation of 
Greek neutrality, but, as the Greek garrisons 
were withdrawn before the advancing Bulgars, 
it did not appear that any more determined 
resistance was planned. Paris heard that the 
Greek populace was so much irritated at the 


FRENCH MILITARY BAKBRY AT SALONIKI. 


Bulgarian invasion that serious riots oceurred 
in Athens and elsewhere directed against the 
King and the government in power, but 
the censorship of news was so strict that we 
had no means of knowing whether or not the 
report was true. The Bulgarians assert that 
the posts they have occupied are essential to 
the defense of the Struma Valley, which is the 
most direct way to Sofia. Their control by 
Bulgaria does not directly threaten the Allied 
foree at Saloniki, but it closes one of the 
ehief roads into Bulgaria. 

The Serbian army that has been reorganized 
and armed at Corfu has been brought to 
Saloniki, where it has joined the Allied force. 
It is said to be between eighty thousand and 
one hundred thousand strong. 

German attacks were reported in Alsace and 


scale. The British front was quiet except for 
artillery exchanges. 

No news of importance came from Asia 
Minor or Mesopotamia. 

London deelared that British airmen had 
destroyed Turkish positions and waterworks 
at El Hamma and Rodhsalem. These places 
are in the desert east of the Suez Canal. At 
the same time London announced the defeat 
of the Sultan of Darfur, who had raised the 
standard of revolt in the Egyptian Sudan. 

London reported that the Belgian and Por- 
tuguese forces, which entered German East 
Africa from the west and south, were driving 
the Germans back on General Smuts’s army, 
and that the three Allied forces threatened to 
encircle the Germans completely. 

Seven or eight merchant vessels were torpe- 
doed during the week, chiefly in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. In some cases due warning was 
given, but a report from Paris declared that 
the Italian steamer Moravia, from New York 
to Genoa, was destroyed without warning, 
contrary to the agreement of the German gov- 
ernment with the United States. It was not 
certain whether an Austrian or a German 
submarine sunk the Moravia. Boats of both 
nationalities are reported in the Mediterranean. 

Berlin declared that the German steamer 
Kolga was fired on by an enemy submarine 
without. warning, and sunk while the erew 
were taking to the boats. 

King George has signed the compulsory mili- 
tary service bill that Parliament passed recently. 
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Which is Better 
for the Boy 


Forced Exercise or Fun? 


Apply your answer to oat food. 


Oat food is also important. 


for growth. 


It is food 


It is rich in brain and nerve 


needs. It has for ages been the marvel 


vim-food. 


In some homes it is forced. 


It is made 


a duty but not a luxury. Yet nature lav- 
ishes on oats her rarest charm and flavor. 


In some homes the oat dish is a dainty. 
Its flakes are made of big, rich grains, un- 
mixed with puny, starved oats. 


Those housewives have discovered 


Quaker Oats. 


Men and women, boys and girls, revel 
in this oat dish. The food they need is 


the food they want. 


And they eat it in 


abundance, as they should. 


Quaker Oats 


Energy Food Made Delightful 


Quaker Oats is not a doc- 
tored oat food. No flavor is 
added, nor is Nature’s flavor 
altered. Man can’t improve 
on that. 

We simply pick out the 
plump grains, the full-grown, 
luscious oats. Two-thirds of the 
oats are rejected as not good 
enough for Quaker. 


Find out the result—it will 
pay you. Look into the pack- 
age—see the big, white flakes. 
Cook them and note the aroma. 
Taste them and note the super- 
lative flavor. 

There are few food problems 
more important than getting 
delightful oat food. And it 
costs you no extra price. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 





A $2.50 Aluminum Cooker 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the 
ideal way. Send us five trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from 


the fronts of five Quaker Oats packages. 


double cooker will be sent by parcel post. 


Address The Quaker Oats Company, 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
(1337) 





Send $1 with them, and this 
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ROBIN SINGING RAIN 
“Oy Helen ALee 


UNSET like a rose leaf, 
Dawn of dewy gray, 
Morning all a-sparkle, 
Such a shining day! 
Yet across the meadow 
Hear that hateful strain— 
Dismal little prophet, 
Robin singing rain. 


Pausing in the furrow, 
Searching all the sky, 
Anxiously the ploughman 
Heeds the boding cry; 
Now is time for sowing 
New-turned fields with grain— 
Pesky little prophet, 
Robin singing rain. 


Scorching days of summer, 
Skies of molten blue, 
Breathless stand the cornfields 
Thirsting for the dew— 
Then from out the woodland 
Floats a sweet refrain, 
Welcome little prophet, 
Robin singing rain. 


BLINDNESS. 


O one who has not once had his sight can 
imagine what it means to lose it. There 
seems only one prayer worth offering: 
“Lord, that I might receive my sight!” 

Every joy and pleasure that sight 

could bestow Clarence Brown had 

known. Books and nature and the faces of friends 

he knew and loved. He loved the light dancing 

across the waves, the sky discerned through the 

tops of the pines, the flowers, the sunlight, every- 
thing. 

“Glaucoma!” said one specialist, and another 
confirmed him. Clarence Brown spent his money 
in vain. Little by little his sight faded. He lost 
the stars; he lost the flowers; he lost the trees; 
he lost the very sun. Eternal night shut down 
about him. He was alone in the dark, surrounded 
by friends and books and love, but in the dark, 
and alone. 

Then he found there was one other thing to 
pray for. A quiet spirit that accepted its limita- 
tions and made the best of what remained was a 
boon worth asking of God. So he began to pray: 
“Lord, that I might receive grace to bear my in- 
firmity manfully, and still be of use in the world.” 

First he tried to make himself as nearly as 
possible independent of personal assistance. He 
learned to use the typewriter. He revived the 
lost art of letter writing, and sent to his friends in 
remote places letters that were real letters. The 
coming of one of them was an event in the home 
life of any of his friends; and his letters brought 
replies that cheered his darkness. Then he wrote 
to invalids and people in hospitals. His own afflic- 
tion came to seem to him a light thing in compari- 
son with the sorrows of others; and he was able 
to give more and more a self-forgetful sympathy 
that brought cheer and help. 

In his desire to be free from the necessity of 
constant assistance he sought the companionship 
of those who could guide his steps and to whom at 
the same time he could give something. He loved 
boys. He knew stories that boys liked. He called 
to mind the reading of former years, and added to 
it much that was read to him. A story as he told it 
never sounded as if it came out of a book. The 
boys came to him gladly. He walked with them 
and talked with them. They took him on rambles 
over the hills and through the woods. He told 
them the names of birds and wild flowers, and 
taught them to observe more closely and to de- 
scribe accurately. 

Now in that town there was a “boy problem.” 
But not even the minister nor the schoolmaster 
got so close to the boys or did so much to fill their 
minds with good thoughts as this man who de- 
pended on them for guidance in his blindness. 

“TI offered two prayers,” said he, “and both of 
them God answered. To one He said, ‘No.’ But 
to the better one He answered, ‘Yes.’ ” 
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AN ANTIDOTE TO MISS PENNOCK. 


7 ORA O’HARA, is that you?” The 
voice, a weak, tired breath of a voice, 
came from the room at the head of 
the stairs. Nora’s voice, warm and 
throbbing with strength, answered 
with a fascinating touch of brogue. 

“Sure, it’s me—who else could it be?” She 
reached the doorway with the last word. The 
little figure in the bed drew a long breath of relief. 

“It was Miss Pennock an hour ago. If you hadn’t 
come for an antidote!” 

“What can I do?” Nora asked swiftly. 

‘You can undo—just as fast as you can! 
pull up that curtain!” 

Nora obeyed without a question. The flood of 
low afternoon light poured across the room, and 
the bowl of golden tulips on the table caught it 
and blazed into cheerful life. 

“All day,” Betty said, “I had been waiting for 
the sun to reach those tulips. And the first thing 
Miss Pennock did was to lower the curtain. I 
tried to stop her, but she wouldn’t be stopped. 
She was ‘cheering me up,’ you know!” 

Nora’s blue eyes filled with laughter. 
see her. What next, Betty?” 

“Next, will you please put those books she 
brought in the corner where I can’t see them? 
They are ‘Daily Thoughts’ things. If she’d only 
brought me a new joke!” 

“Pve got that in my pocket,” Nora promised. 
**But there’s more still—I can see it in your eye.” 

Betty looked at her whimsically. “If you’d just 
upset that basket of cards and letters!” 

Even Norah was a trifle bewildered at that. 
“Upset it?” she repeated, puzzled. 

Betty nodded. Already she looked less weary. 

“Upset it hard. You know, Nora, I never could 
keep things in order. If you’d seen Miss Pennock 
straighten things up! I felt as if I were dead and 
buried—as if it weren’t my room at all.” 

Betty was laughing now, but Nora caught the 
break in her voice. With a fierce gesture she 
whirled the basket over. 

“I wish it was herself!” she cried vengefully. 
“Ts there anything more, mavourneen ?” 
“Nothing,” Betty declared, with a long breath 
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of relief. “Now just talk to me about frivolous 
things—shop windows and parties.” 

Nora talked. Betty laughed and questioned, 
and grew more herself every instant. When Nora 
had to go, Betty smiled at her bravely. “I’m all 
right, now,” she declared. ‘I’m so glad there are 
antidotes in the world! And when I get back to 
things again, I’m going to try to find out what pre- 
scriptions people need: before I force mine upon 
them! You have time to see things—lying still for 
weeks, Nora.” 

“And that’s the truth,” Nora replied. 


® © 


THE HICKORY BANK. 


NE day in March, 1858, Jim Applegate, aged 
O twelve, accompanied his father to the bank 

of a little Indiana town, where Mr. Apple- 
gate drew out the five thousand dollars for which 
he had sold his farm, in two hundred and fifty 
twenty-dollar gold pieces. 

“It will pay you to keep an eye on that pile of 
gold,” cautioned the banker. 

“To-morrow I’ll put it in a hickory bank,” said 
Mr. Applegate. 

The banker smiled as if he caught the point, but 
Jim was puzzled. 

“What is a hickory bank, pa?” he asked. 

“It’s a pretty safe sort of bank, son, when you’re 
traveling,” was all his father would say. 

At the hardware store Mr. Applegate bought 
an inch-and-three-quarters auger with an extra 
long shaft, and then they went home. After that 
night Jim saw the money no more. Mr. Applegate 
kept his business affairs to himself, and neither 
Jim nor his mother knew where it was. 

The Applegate family was one of ten families 
that traveled in prairie. wagons that year from 
Indiana to Oregon over the famous Oregon trail. 
The two-thousand-mile journey was less dangerous 
than it had been fifteen years before, but there 
were still perils, the most serious of which was 
that from attacks by hostile Indians. 

For that reason there was something of a mili- 
tary arrangement to the march even of these ten 
wagons, and each night the wagons were drawn 
up in a circle, and the yoke and chains of each 
wagon were used to connect it with that in front. 
Within this circular fortification the camp fires 
were built. 

On the eightieth day out they were attacked hy 
a party of young Indians, who thought to take 
advantage of the smallness of the party. The 
skirmish was brief, but bloody and tragic enough 
for that small band of emigrants. They drove off 
the redskins, but lost two of their own number. 
One of the men who were killed was Mr. Apple- 

ate. 

, Mrs. Applegate left her husband and Jim his 
father under the fresh-heaped mound upon the 
plain, and there also they left the secret of the 
“hickory bank.” They ransacked the wagon from 
top to bottom; they looked through all of Mr. 
Applegate’s private papers and notebooks; but 
they could not find the money, nor did the papers 
contain any note or mémorandum of its hiding 
place. 

All that Jim and his mother had was a little over 
a hundred dollars in money, five cows, the ox team 
they were driving, the wagon, and the household 
effects that it contained: 

Westward from Fort Hall the road was rough 
and mountainous. One day, as they were descend- 
ing the rockiest and roughest portion, the Apple- 
gate wagon was in the rear, It was three o’clock 
in the afternoon. Jim’s mother was driving, and 
he was walking behind, occasionally throwing a 
stone at one of the loose cows or calves that per- 
sisted in loitering. The road was like the bed of 
a cataract. There were abrupt breaks in the sur- 
face two and three feet high. The rear wheels 
would slide over these miniature precipices and 
hit the lower level with a sudd iol 


they were not so indifferent to cleanliness; every 
few days he scrubs thei down by taking a handful 
of sand and drawing them through it. ‘But they 
get slimy again in two or three days,” he observes. 

Mr. Hale has been training eels ever since 1880, 
when he first began befriending Blackpool. The 
process of training them was a very slow one. At 
first he attached a long string to a board over the 
pool. On the end of the string he fixed a piece of 
fish. That would, of course, float downstream as 
far as the string permitted to a place where Bla¢ck- 
pool could take the fish without having to venture 
too near the fisher. By shortening the string from 
day to day, he finally succeeded in inveigling the 
creature into coming for its food up into the pool. 
From that point it was merely a matter of time 
before Blackpool succumbed to the temptation of 
eating out of his hand, and permitted herself to be 
taken from the water. 


® 


A NEW FOOD FISH. 


HE Bureau of Fisheries at Washington de- 
sires to introduce us—or those of us who live 
within a day’s journey of the Atlantic coast 
—to its old friend, Lopholatilus chameleonticeps, 
otherwise known as the tilefish, a large, beautiful 
and edible fish, which it is hoped will help to keep 
the cost of fish at a reasonable level. 
The story of the discovery, virtual extermina- 
tion and reéstablishment of this fish with a long 
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name is both curious and interesting. . Before May, 
1879, the eye of man had never looked upon the tile- 
fish. In that month Captain Kirby of the fishing 
schooner William V. Hutchins was fishing for cod 
south of Nantucket. Fishing in water varying 
from eighty to one hundred and twenty fathoms, 
his men brought up fish unlike any they had ever 
seen before. They kept throwing them back until 
Captain Kirby decided to try one. He had it 
cooked, and thought it was one of the best fish he 
had ever tasted. He sent a specimen tothe United 
States Fish Commission, and the members agreed 
that they had a new fish to consider. 





and v 
that shook the whole wagon and rattled the pans 
and kettles off their hooks. 

After one of these ‘‘jump-offs,”’ somewhat higher 
than -usual, Jim saw that the hind wheels of the 
wagon were turning drunkenly. They were lean- 
ing in at the top and out at the bottom. His mother 
drove on, unaware that anything was wrong, 
and he ran to catch up with her. A shining gold 
piece in the middle of the road caught his eye. 
Atalanta-like, he stopped to pick it up. Fifteen 
feet farther on he found another. They began to 
appear thickly, and he gathered them up as he 
went. Before he reached the wagon his mother 
had driven over another of the “jump-offs,” and 
the tops of the wheels leaned in so far that they 
began to rub against the sides of the wagon bed. 
Mrs. Applegate stopped the oxen and leaned out 
to see what was the matter. 

Jim came up and stooped down beside the rear 
axle. A yellow pile of twenty-dollar gold pieces 
lay there, and other pieces were rolling out of an 
auger hole that ran like the bore of a rifle through 
the centre of the splintered hickory column of the 
broken axle. 

That was the hickory bank. 


® & 


QUEER PETS. 


[ Rockport, Massachusetts, lives Mr. Frank 
Hale who has trained and made pets of eels 
for more than a quarter of a century. A writer 
in the Boston Transcript has visited Mr. Hale 
and his very peculiar pets, and says of them: 

In a little stream that flows behind his vegetable 
garden live half a dozen eels—his particular pets. 
He knows them all by name, and can tell you the 
age, size, sex and temperament of each. ‘“Black- 
pool” is the veteran of them all. She is thirty- 
seven inches in length. Mr. Hale made her 
acquaintance thirty-five years ago, and she carries 
her fifty years as nimbly as you please. Through 
his long experience with eels, Mr. Hale has become 
familiar with the relation of size to age, and is 
probably not far wrong when he estimates that 
Blackpool was fifteen years old when he first saw 
her. Here is some new light on the world-old 
“eel question.” 

In the brook, beneath a clump of bushes, Mr. 
Hale has dug a small pool as a playground for his 
pets. He feeds them there regularly. Stooping 
over the pool, he places his hand in the water and 
makes a clucking noise with his fingers. The 
eels can hear him from far down the stream, and 
at the familiar sound come swimming up, often 
from more than two hundred yards away. You 
hear a splash as an eel flounders over the little 
rapid just above the pool, and then in a moment 
it is wriggling round Mr. Hale’s hand and eating 
bits of fish from his fingers. One by one the others 
appear. Mr. Hale greets each by name the minut 
it appears. ‘ 

The eels seem to have absolutely no fear, and 
complacently permit Mr. Hale to pick them up 
and handle them freely. Their master wishes 








p F. Baird, then Commissioner of Fish- 
eries, began to investigate the exact habitat of the 
fish, but before he could do much the tilefish went 
out of business. It disappeared as if by magic. 

The master of a boat that arrived in Boston in 
March, 1882, said that he had sailed through sixty- 
nine miles of dead and dying fish. Other captains 
reported similar sights. The Bureau of Fisheries 
has since estimated that the dead fish covered an 
area of one hundred and seventy miles in length 
and twenty-five miles wide. There are thought 
to have been at least one billion four hundred 
million. 

The cause of the slaughter was doubtless a 
sudden chilling of the water after some sort of 
submarine disturbance along the coastal slope. 
The Gulf Stream swept away from the ocean pla- 
teau where the tilefish had made their home, and 
left them to die in the icy water from the north. 
So, at least, the naturalists believe. 

Ten years later, Grampus, the schooner used 
by the Bureau of Fisheries, caught a few tilefish 
on the old grounds discovered by Captain Kirby. 
Since then the fish have increased steadily, and 
now they are apparently as numerous as they were 
thirty-five years ago. As the picture shows, the 
tilefish is large. His body is covered with round 
yellow spots, and there is a curious fleshy growth 
just behind the head. Those who have tried him 
on the table find him as good as or better than the 
cod 


“& 
THE TERRORS AND HUMORS OF 
THE BOMB. 
N Irish officer, writing from the British front 
A in Flanders about bombs and bomb-throw- 
ing contrivances, says: 

The more you have to do with bombs the more 
afraid of them you become, for you cannot play 
with explosives all day without going aloft sooner 
or later. The toll of good men who have been 
blown to pieces by their own bombs is long and 
sad 


Bomb-throwing as an art is still in its infancy; 
it changes almost from day to day. At best, it is 
a fiendish way of fighting, for it inflicts ghastly 
injuries. 

Yet bombing, like many other aspects of the 
war, has its humorous side, and I have seen a 
whole trench helpless with laughter at the sight of 
two men running opposite ways to avoid a sau- 
sage bomb from a German trench mortar. They 
collided, and sat down facing each other, like 
vaudeville comedians. The bomb dropped be- 
tween them, almost touching them both—and then 
failed to explode. 

One morning twenty or more members of the 
general staff came round to our trench to witness 
a test of a new catapult arrangement for throwing 
bombs to the distance of two hundred and fifty 
yards. With great interest they watched the 
screwing down of the great arm and the fastening 
of the bomb in position. Then upward and for- 
ward swung the arm; but the missile, not having 






been properly secured, instead of hurtling in the 
direction of the enemy, rose gently a few feet in 
the air, and then turned to descend again into the 
trench. 

Such a rapid and complete disappearance of staff 
officers had never before been seen. They fled 
like rabbits, and as they rounded the corner of 
the trench, the bomb went off a few feet from the 
ground, completely destroying the catapult. 
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THE INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE. 


WHITE man who visits a foreign nation 
finds it hard, and sometimes impossible, to 
make his most ordinary wants known. The 

red man has no such difficulty; the problem of a 
universal language was solved centuries ago by 
the savage inhabitants of this Western world. 

Should an Indian from northern Alaska go to 
Patagonia, he could by means of this universal 
language converse with his southern brethren 
almost as easily as he could with his neighbors at 
home. That would also be the case if he visited 
Central America or met the tribesmen of our own 
Western prairies and mountains. 

When this language was invented no one knows, 
but every Indian learns it in addition to his own. 
Recently two chiefs of different tribes met in the 
Geo: Society rooms in Washington and 
held a conversation that lasted nearly three hours, 
and yet. neither one knew a word of the other’s 
language. 

This universal language is of course made up of 
signs. For example, if an Indian is passing through 
a strange country and sees other Indians at a dis- 
tance, he makes the “peace sign’’; that is, he holds 
up his blanket by two corners so that it covers his 
whole figure. The same thought is expressed by 
extending the hands, palms outward, slightly in- 
clined from the face. Any Indian would under- 
stand either one of these signs. 

Then there are the abstract signs by which these 
“savages” can express their thoughts with regard 
to the Great Spirit, heaven, good, evil, life and 
death, sickness, health, riches and poverty. Life 
is expressed by drawing an imaginary thread from 
the mouth, and death, by chopping this thread off. 
Another sign for death is to hold the tips of the 
fingers of one hand against the palm of the other, 
and let them gradually slip downward, and at last 
drop beneath the palm. 

Most white people think that the Indian word of 
greeting, “How,” is merely the abbreviation of the 
question, “How are you?” But that is not so. 
The word is really “aou,”’ which means “brother” 
or “friend.” So when he comes up and growls out 
his seemingly inquisitive “How,” he is not asking 
after your health, but telling you that he is a friend. 


® © 


AN EXPENSIVE STREET-CAR 
TICKET. 


ANY unusual contributions have been re- 
M ceived by the various local Red Cross Soci- 
eties and patriotic funds in Canada since 
the war began. From Indians in the far north 
to the children in back-country schools, the Cana- 
dian public has taken a generous interest in this 
necessary war-time work, although the gifts they 
have sent have almost as often as not been in some 
other form than money. 

Into the office of the Manitoba Red Cross Society 
there came one day in April a small box of anem- 
ones, each flower carefully packed in wet cotton. 
A letter inclosed with them explained that they 
had been picked out on the prairie by some school 
children, who wished them sent to the “ Red 
Crossers” and sold for the fund. Their desire was 
carried out, and the dainty spring flowers, first 
blooms of the season in the prairie country, sold 
readily for three dollars, which went into the treas- 
ury with many larger but certainly not more fra- 
grant gifts. 

In a campaign for the patriotic fund in Toronto, 
one of the teams reported among its collections a 
single street-car ticket, which evidently had been 
contributed by some moneyless well-wisher. The 
suggestion was made that it be auctioned off among 
the members of the executive committee, then in 
session, who included some of the wealthiest men 
in the city. The bidding began at once, and in a 
few minutes it had gone up to one thousand dollars, 
at which figure it was “knocked down.” It was 
perhaps the highest price ever paid for a street- 
car fare. 
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WREATHS AND TROUSERS. 


OW near tragedy and comedy are in the hap- 
H penings along the battle line is shown by 
this incident of the fighting on the Isonzo 
River front, which a Vienna correspondent of the 
New York Sun tells: 

A Caproni fighting aéroplane that had gone up 
from the Italian side was hit by the anti-aircraft 
guns and fell within the Austrian lines. The pilot 
was killed, the observer was somewhat scratched, 
but otherwise unhurt. His trousers, however, 
were ripped “from A to Z.” 

Captain Amegliano, the captured flyer, was 
inconsolable, and to an Austrian officer who sym- 
pathized with him he said: 

“My poor comrade will be buried and I cannot 
even pay him my last respects—not in this gear.” 

“Tf that is all,” remarked the Austrian, ‘‘we’ll 
soon mend that.” And, after obtaining permis- 
sion, he went up in his Fokker machine and threw 
a letter into the Italian line, acquainting them with 
the fact, and requesting ‘a pair of new trousers 
for Captain Amegliano.”’ 

Sure enough, an hour or so later there was an 
Italian machine high in the air, and a package 
dropped that contained a laurel wreath for the 
dead and a pair of trousers for the living. 


® & 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


HE enemies of the Germans are fond of 

asserting that in spite of their cleverness 

in many directions the Germans are “slow- 
witted.”.. These two advertisements that were 
printed in a German newspaper give amusing evi- 
dence to the contrary. The first one was: 

“The gentleman who found a brown purse, con- 
taining a sum of money, in the Blumenstrasse, is 
requested to forward it to the address of the loser, 
since he was recognized.” 

A couple of days later appeared the response, 
which, although courteous, had an elusive air, to 
say the least: 

“The recognized gentleman who picked up @ 
brown purse in the Blumenstrasse requests the 





loser to call at his house at a convenient day.” 
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THE HAPPIEST HIGHWAY. 
By JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


What is the happiest highway that happy children know? 
What is the place it comes from, and whither does it go? 


It is the road “Vacation” that leaves the schoolhouse door 
And leads to lands enchanted that glimmer off before. 


Oh, never was a highway like that where pupils run 
To all that lies before them when school at last is done! 


It stretches from the June-time on through the long July, 
And onward still through August, till autumn days are nigh. 


And oh, the beauty of it! and how its glories gleam 
To those who journey on it, as in a wondrous dream! 


It les ~ to sandy beaches, and waters blue and fair, 
Anc_ ¢f upon the ledges where mermaids comb their hair. 


It leads to cliff and headland where thundering surges beat 
Far down below the pathway that lures the eager feet. 


It leads to where a farmhouse behind the maples stands, 
And where a welcome’s waiting in loving, lavish hands. 


It leads to fields of daisies that quiver, nod and blink 
To the touch of gentle breezes and the song of bobolink. 


It leads to sunny meadows beyond the shady pool 
Where cattle stand at noontime in waters dark and cool. 


It leads to ponds where pickerel are darting to and fro, 
And woods where fox and rabbit have haunts that boys may 


know. 


It leads to dusky woodlands where tangled branches stir 
Above the canvas shelter and bed of fragrant fir. 


It leads to mountain valleys where laughing waters run 
And leap along the ledges and sparkle in the sun. 


So many wondrous places the wondrous highway finds, 
*Twould take a thousand verses to tell the different kinds. 


And when the summer's over, now where do you suppose, 
With all its dips and turnings, the happy highway goes? 


Why, into cool September,—you know what lies before,— 
en, straight as any arrow, right to the schoolhouse door! 
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THE DISOBEDIENT RABBIT. 
. By BERTHA LOCKE ANDERSON. 


N the edge of the wood, and not far from Farmer 
Q Brown’s, lived two little gray rabbits with their 

father and mother. One was named Greedykins and 
the other Goodboy. Greedykins was a source of great worry 
to his mother, because he liked to eat things that he ought 
not to eat. 

Now Goodboy was different. He loved his mother so well 
that it made him happy to do the things that pleased her; 
and so Goodboy had a sunny disposition and was well and 
happy, but Greedykins was cross and often ill. 

All day long the two little rabbits played under the trees 
and among the bushes, and sometimes they would go as far 
away as Farmer Brown’s pasture. It was such fun to play 
in the tall grass and hunt for clover! 


One bright, sunny morning Father and Mother Rabbit 


called Goodboy and Greedykins to them, and said, ‘‘We 
must go to see your aunt and little cousins who live over the 
hill, and we may be gone some hours, for we cannot walk in 
the road, lest bad boys throw stones at us, and it takes much 
longer to go through the fields. Now, be good children.’’ 
And looking severely at Greedykins, mother said, ‘‘Be very 
careful what you eat; do not touch anything that you are 
not sure of.’? 

Both rabbits promised to be good, and after they had 
watched Father and Mother Rabbit out of sight they ran 
back to their play. 

But after a while they began to feel hungry. ‘‘Let’s go 
over to Farmer Brown’s and get some of those delicious 
carrots that we had for dinner yesterday,’’ said Goodboy. 

‘*That will be fine,’’ said Greedykins, and so they started. 

After eating all the carrots that two little rabbits could eat, 
Greedykins saw a round, smooth green thing growing close 
to the ground. 

‘*It looks good to eat,’’ he said. 

‘You must not touch it,’’ replied Goodboy. ‘‘You know 
what mother told you.’’ 

But Greedykins had already begun to nibble. ‘‘Oh, it is 
so good! I am sure mamma would not mind about this.’’ 

Greedykins nibbled as fast as he could, nor listened to a 
word that Goodboy said. At last the round, smooth green 
thing was all eaten, and they started for home. 

But they had not gone far when Greedykins began to cry 
with pain. Goodboy tried to comfort him and to help him 
home, but it was of no use; Greedykins could go no farther, 
and he rolled on the ground in misery. Goodboy was obliged 
to leave him and run home. 

Father and Mother Rabbit were just crossing the field. 

‘‘O mother !?? cried Goodboy, ‘‘Greedykins is ill, and I 

cannot get him home!’’ 
_ They hurried to where Greedykins was, and found him 
Just where Goodboy had left him, moaning and tossing about. 
Between them they managed to get him home, and after 
putting him to bed Father. Rabbit went at once for Doctor 
Carronet, a large brown rabbit who lived all alone in the 
hollow of a great tree. 

Pretty soon in came the doctor, of whom all the rabbit 
children were afraid, because he was so gruff and gave such 
bitter medicines. He looked Greedykins all over, and then 
said, ‘‘As I thought, he has been eating something green. 
A week in bed and this medicine three times a day will make 
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him well.’? Then he looked at Greedykins over his glasses 
so sternly that poor little Greedykins cried harder than ever ; 
but Doctor Carronet went on: ‘‘ Young rabbit, this is what 
comes of not minding your mother. The next time you see 
anything round and smooth and green, let it alone.’’ And 
with that he stalked out of the house. 

The week following was a hard one for Greedykins, who 
had to stay in bed and take the bitter medicine, and could 
have nothing to eat except gruel. He could see Goodboy at 
play, and he thought, ‘‘Oh, if I had been good, like my 
brother, I should not now have to stay in bed and take this 
awful medicine. ’’ 

lt was a hard lesson for Greedykins, but he learned it 
well, and remembered it all his life. 
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LITTLE SISTER OF THE MOON. 
By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER. 


Little Sister of the Moon lived upon a stee; 

Where the road wound upward to the Hill of Sleep ; 
There she slept, the daytimes, in a mossy cave, 

Where all the shadows gathered, and dancing lessons gave. 


At eight o'clock each night she woke. “It’s time to rise, I guess.” 
She = her tangled hair out and donned a silver dress ; 

She washed her hands in water that bubbled cold and sweet, 
And packed a little basket with fairy things to eat. 


And then she sang: “ And now, away!” and flew up to the sky ; 
The owl's child saw her going, and blinked a sober eye; 

The birch tree threw her kisses, and the breeze laughed, “ I'm along!” 
And helped her bear the basket and sang a sweetheart song. 


The Moon, her patient sister, was watching in the blue, 

How could she leave for supper with so many things to do ? 
She must keep the little stars awake, and put the breeze to sleep, 
And scare away the cloud-folk, who crowded round like sheep. 


So Little Sister comes to her ; she flies before her face; 
She spreads her silver gown out and bows a low “ Your Grace!” 
With the Dipper for a saucer and a comet for a spoon 
She mixes sweets with fire and dew, and feeds them to the Moon. 
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THE PATTERN IN THE HEART. 
By HARRIET IVES. 


HELAH was a little girl who grew up in the far East. 
S She could remember that when she was very small 

indeed they had lived in a large brown tent, and that 
a wide cloth was hung over the door at night. 

The time came when Shelah moved into a white house, 
built very low with thick walls and tiny windows. It stood 
near the house of her uncle, who owned a large date tree. 

Shelah’s father had a large brown camel, on which he 
often took long journeys. Her mother prepared the dates 
and bread for their meals and made their loose white clothing. 

Every day, too, she would sit and weave before a great 
loom strung with threads that ran up and down, through 
which she drew other threads of lovely colors. As she 
worked, the rug that she was weaving grew heavy and long 
beneath her hands, and a beautiful pattern showed upon the 
finished surface. 

‘*Let me weave, mother,’’ Shelah said one day; but her 
mother smilingly turned her away, saying: 

**You do not know the pattern.’’ 

After that time Shelah watched her mother work, thinking 
that with care she could learn the pattern; but all of the 
threads seemed to be arranged differently. 

‘*Lend me your pattern, mother,’’ she begged. ‘‘I wish 
to weave.’’ 

‘*Some day you will, little daughter,’’ replied her mother, 
‘‘but you are too small now. I have no pattern except the 
beautiful one I hold within my heart.’’ 

Shelah thought a great deal about her mother’s words. 
That there could be a pattern in her heart seemed to the 
child a very strange thing. 

When the nightingale sang sweetly from the tree near 
her window at night, Shelah listened breathlessly. ‘‘She is 
singing from the pattern in her heart,’’ she thought. ‘‘What 
a lovely pattern it must be!’’ 

Her father often spoke of the difficulties of his desert trips 
and of the faithful camel’s endurance. 

‘*His is a rude, rough pattern,’’ thought Shelah, ‘‘but 
strong and well-woven, like the rug.’’ 

There came a time when Shelah had no mother or father, 
but only the uncle who lived next door and owned the date 
tree; and he sold the tree and with the money from the sale 
took Shelah across the ocean to America. 

Shelah brought with her the rug that she had seen her 
mother weave, for she knew that it was not only beautiful 
but lasting. Generations of other children might yet walk 
upon its rich colors. 

In the new country she went to school, and there found a 
friend, a little American girl named Rosina. 

One day Rosina said, ‘‘Shelah, how is it that you always 
look so neat and know your lessons so well? You do better 
than most girls who have always lived in this country.’’ 

‘*T know not,’’ replied Shelah, ‘‘unless it is because of the 
pattern within my heart. ’’ 

‘*What is that?’’ asked Rosina. ‘‘I do not understand.’’ 

Then Shelah told her of her mother’s rug and the hidden 
pattern in her heart, from which had come its beauty. 

‘*Some day,’’ she said, ‘‘I shall try to make a rug like my 
mother’s, but first I try to hold only a beautiful pattern in 
my heart. It is because of the pattern that I study hard.’’ 

‘*How fine!’’ exclaimed Rosina. ‘‘I am so glad you told 
me! I intend to try to hold a pretty pattern in my heart, 
too, and some day you must show me the beautiful rug that 
your mother made. ’’ 
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Do you know 
how to make a 
boomerang ? 


This secret of the Australian 
Bushmen is given in the Good- 
rich “Boys’ Guide Book,” 
which every live, wide-awake 
boy wants. Learnhowto build 
camping tents, to know poison 
ivy, to tell poisonous snakes, 
etc. It’s all in this book which 
is free with every 


Goodrich 
“GIANT” 


Bicycle Tire 


“Giant’’ is the strongest Bicycle Tire 
ever made, and comes with the same 
wonderful Black ‘‘Barefoot’’ Rubber we 
put in our big Goodrich Auto Tires. 





You also get with every 
“Giant” a Pennant,made of 
rich maroon or blue felt, with 
sparkling Silver Frosted Letters 











If your local tire man does not sell Goodrich, 
write a postal card to us and we will tell you 
right where to go to get your Guide Book, 
Pennant and “Giant” Tire. 


Address 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Advertising Department 
AKRON, OHIO 

Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
**Best in the Long Run’’ 




















A Man’s 
Worth 


depends upon his power to 
produce what the world recog- 
nizes as of value. 


And when you skirmish 
around you'll find that this 
power — which is just power 
of mind and body — depends 
to a remarkable degree on the 
food one eats. 


For highest accomplishment 
one must have the best values 
in food — food which builds 
well-balanced bodies and 
brains. 


Grape-Nuts 


has that kind of value. It con- 
tains all the nutriment of whole 
wheat and barley, including the 
important mineral elements so 
often lacking in the usual 
dietary. 


Grape-Nuts comes ready to 
eat, is easy to digest, nourish- 
ing, economical, wonderfully 
delicious —a help in building 
men of worth. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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MERGANSER MOVINGS. 


RIEN DS of mine, writes a Companion reader, 

F were camping on the bank of a lake in 

northern Minnesota. One afternoon in May 

Mr. B. and his daughter were rowing on the lake, 

when the little girl exclaimed: 

“© father, look at that big bird flying with a little 
one in its mouth! Is it a hawk?” 

“No,” replied Mr. B. ‘It flies too much like a 
duck.” 

Through his glass he examined the bird as she 
eame nearer, and decided from her Quaker-gray 
coat and brownish hood that she was a female mer- 
ganser. She was carrying a merganserling by the 
neck as a cat would carry her kittens. She settled 
gently into the water, let the little one go, and 
went back to the shore. 

Mr. B. followed her with the glass and saw 
her alight on a tall pine several rods from the 
bank. He rowed to land, and as he did so the 
mother passed him with a second bird dangling 
limply from her bill. 

The nest was in a hollow cavity of a forked 
branch some twenty feet up from the ground, but 
Mr. B. could not discover it until he saw the mother 
fly down into it. 

| She murmured reassuringly to the nestlings, and 

was presently off with a third baby in her beak. 
In all, she carried ten. little ones from the nest to 
the lake; the last one clambered to the top of the 
nest when the mother left with the ninth one, 
and before she returned had dropped to the grass 
beneath, and had started to half-creep and half-fly 
toward the water. 

When the mother returned he squeaked a greet- 
ing, whereupon she picked him up and carried him 
off with the rest. Then Mr. B. climbed up to look 
atthe nest. It was a deep hole, probably an aban- 
doned woodpecker’s nest. It was stuffed with a 
mass of down, in merganser colors and patterns, 
and underneath this warm “comfortable” was a 
mattress of grass and leaves. 

| A few days later Mr. B. discovered another 
| merganser nest on a ledge of rock some ten feet 
above the water, and under the overhanging roof 
of another ledge. Upon this sheltered platform 
was a nest of grass and reed leaves, and twelye 
thick-shelled eggs of a pearly white were almost 
buried in the down quilt, gathered from the moth- 
er’s own breast. 

Mr. B. kept close watch of the nest, and on the 
morning the little ones were hatched he was an 
interested observer from a tree top not far away. 
The mother sat calmly on the ledge while the eggs 
were chipping; when about half of them had 
hatched, she left the nest and sat on the water 
below, calling softly and tenderly to the little 
ones. As they grew strong enough and brave 
enough, they got their bearings, crept to the edge 
of the rock, hesitated there a bit, then obeyed 
their mother’s voice, and dived headfirst into the 
water. She welcomed each with doting quacks, 
and oecasionally visited the nest to see how the 
hatching was progressing. When on the ledge, 
she kept close watch of the merganserlings in the 
water and called to them frequently, to keep them 
together, nodoubt. When the flock were all in the 
water they swam off slowly, as happy as any loving 
family could be. 
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THE BELLS OF BELGIUM. 


MONG the many unfortunate consequences 
A of the European war is the destruction of 
many of the bell towers and carillons of 
Belgium. Mr. William Gorham Rice, in his “Car- 
illons of Belgium and Holland,” explains that the 
carillons are a set of tower bells attuned to inter- 
vals of the chromatic scale. Sometimes there are 
more than four octaves of bells, the lowest several 
tons in weight, whereas the smallest scarcely 
weighs twenty pounds. 

The bells are connected with a keyboard by 
means of. which the performer causes their clap- 
pers to strike the inside of their sound. bow, or 
with a clockwork mechanism that causes a ham- 
mer to strike the outside. 

The correspondent of a London newspaper, de- 
scribing a recital given by Joseph Denyn, munic- 
ipal carillonneur of Mechlin (Malines), wrote: 

“In these northern countries the day is long in 
August, and it was still twilight. Against the 
southern sky rose the broad, rugged tower of St. 
Rombold’s. High up near the top of the tower 
shone a@ faint light. After the clock ceased strik- 
ing and the vibration of its deep and solemn tones 
had died away, tliere was silence. So long a 
silence it seemed that we wondered if it was ever 
to be broken. 

“Then, pianissimo, from the highest, lightest 
bells, as if very gently shaken from the sky itself, 
came trills and runs that were angelic. Rapidly 
they grew in volume and majesty as they de- 
scended the scale, until the entire heavens seemed 
full of music. 

“Seated in the garden, we watched the little light 
in the tower, where we knew the unseen carillon- 
neur sat at his clavier, and yet we somehow felt 
that the music came from somewhere far above the 
tower, and was produced by superhuman hands. 
Sometimes in winter there comes a thaw, and one 
by one the icicles tinkle down; gently and timidly 
at first, then louder and louder, until, like an ava- 
lanche, the largest ones crash down with a mighty 
roar. All that the music suggested. 

“It was low, it was loud; it was from one bell, 
and it was from chords of bells; it was majestic, it 
was simple. And every note seemed to fall from 
above, from such heights that the whole land heard 
its melody. 

“Sometimes the sounds were so faint and delicate 
that we found ourselves bending forward to hear 
them. At other times, great chords, in the vol- 
umes of many organs, burst forth rapturously.” 
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NEEDLESS EXPENSE. 


TRAVELING man for a Boston house tells 
of an incident that he observed in one of the 
northern towns of Aroostook County, Maine. 

He was seated in the smoking room of the station 
when atypical Frenchman, from across the border 
of Canada, appeareé@ at the ticket window and 
asked the agent for a ticket to Lewiston. 

“Straight or return?” inquired the agent. 

““W’at you mean, ‘straight or return’?” inquired 
| the Frenchman, bewildered. 

“Why,” said the agent, “a straight ticket will 

| take you to Lewiston only, and a return ticket 





| 100 diff. Mexico, Turkey, etc., 7e, List Free. Agts. | will bring you back here.” 
« wtd. 50%. I buystamps. L. B. Dover, 8t. Louis, Mo. | 
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The Frenchman understood at once. “Say,” he 
shouted, ‘‘w’at for you tink I want som return 
ticket w’en I am already on de place?” 









F course, you believe in elves 
and fairies—what little boy 
or girl doesn’t? And you've often 
wondered what kind of food they 
ate, haven't you? Well, you just 
ask mother to buy some Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers and then you'll find 
out, for Nabisco are called “The 
Fairy Sandwich” because they 
taste as near like fairy food as 
anything could. Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers are dessert confections 
sold in ten-cent and twenty-five- 
cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 















(==*\,IAGONAL layers of cords placed 
loosely side by side, without cross- 
weave—each cord, each layer im- 
bedded in springy, live rubber. 


Extreme flexibility, resilience and respon- 
siveness in the tire; great oversize, with 
increased volume and cushion of air. 


Such is the Goodyear Cord—the tire of 
utmost comfort, and of utmost protection 
from stone-bruise and blow-out. 


Judged by increasing sales, these advan- 
tages are worth more to Goodyear Cord users 
than the price-difference which they pay 
for the tires. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 












Ask the nearest Goodyear 
Service S: ‘or 
Goodyear Cord Tires, No- 
Hook and Q. D. Clincher 
for gasoline and electric 
cars. 





















50,000CORNS 
WILL VANISH 


Each night, on the average, 
50,000 corns are ended 
through Blue-jay. More than 
a million a month, 

The end is easy, gentle, 
sure. The way is scientific. 

One applies a little plas- 
ter, and the corn never pains 
again. In 48 hours the corn 
disappears. A few take a 
little longer. 

Blue-jay doesn’t coddle 
corns. It ends them, and 
forever, 


Think of the corns you 
long have kept. Think of the 
times you’ve pared them. 
Think of the hours they’ve 
spoiled, 

Then think that millions 
never suffer corns. They ap- 
ply a Blue-jay at the first 
corn ache. Then bid the corn 
farewell. 


Try it once. Freedom from 
corns for a lifetime is some- 
thing worth attempting. And 
Blue-jay means that to you. 


Blue-j 
Eads Come 


15 and 25 cents —at Druggists 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 




























a x 
: Ic : 
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4 a 
. race | | |] : 
* — x 
7 outwear ordinary bicycle tires ‘8 
a ore an wo to ne. x 
a They have outrun the best bicycle tires a@ 
B of other makes ¢wo ¢o one in the experi- a 

a ence of so many riders that their abso- 
lute supremacy can not be questioned. a 
& They are made of a very much higher s 
bal grade of rubber and fabric than is used a 
@ in ordinary bicyclegires; their many a 
‘ unmatched mileage records have estab- e 
e lished them as the highest quality bicy- 1 
8 cle tire that it is possible to produce. a 
Be Write for folder, “From Boston to, San LJ 
% Francisco on one pair of Vitalics.” 4 

% Continental Rubber Works ® 
% 1994 Liberty Street 
% Erie, Pa. 
% 'e 
®s 
Suna 


The free Vitalic testing 
section shows you how the 
tive is made—thick, soft, 
Aexible tread, two layers of 
genuine motorcycle fabric, 
white pure rubber inner 
tube. Try jabbing a knife 
through it. You never SAW 
another tire so tough / 





















When the 

/ game is tied a 

good racket helps 

to win. But why pay 

double prices for a good 

racket when we offer such splendid 

__ bargains on rackets and all other sport- 

ing goods for boys, girls and grown ups ? 

Get Sporting Goods Circular. 
describes full line. 








Shows and 

jWiand Her Dept. GB312 

New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Fort Worth, 
Portland, Ore. 


Write house most convenient to you 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


LIMATE AND HEALTH.—In a letter that 

recently appeared in the Monthly Weather 
Review, a California physician expresses his belief 
that there is need of more exact knowledge of the 
effect of climate upon health, and suggests that 
the United States Weather Bureau study the prob- 
lem. “I believe that the field has been but little | 
explored,” he says. ‘‘We physicians are guilty of | 
many things; among them is guessing. If the | 
United States Weather Bureau will prove some of 
this guessing true or false, it will add one more 
good thing to its past fine achievement. I think 
that the time is near at hand when our health 
officers will be required to be specialists. They 
will then have the time and the special training 
to go into the subject in conjunction with your 
bureau and give us some scientific findings. I 
think the state should be plotted, showing the 
real atmospheric conditions of all localities and 
showing the influence on the functions of the 
body. Whether the old east wind of Boston is 
accountable for all of the vile things charged to it 
or not, nobody really knows; but it should be in- 
vestigated. That altitude, temperature, humidity, 
prevailing and unusual winds have much effect on 
many individuals there is no doubt. The nasal 
and pulmonary mucous membranes are constantly 
affected by atmospheric conditions. Locally I 
have observed that semichronic bronchial coughs 
that do not yield readily in the city will often clear 
up in a few hours in the mountains and foothills 
east of the city. A congested nasal mucous mem- 
brane that will kick up a rumpus much of the time 
in the mountains will disappear promptly .at a 
lower elevation near the coast. Some patients 
with bronchial asthma that is incurable in the 
business section of the city will be very comfort- 
able a short distance out of town and in a higher, 
drier situation. Two hot, dry days last month have 
been charged up with some rather serious pulmo- 
nary conditions in aged people. These are a few 
instances among hundreds that I have observed 
in my years of practice. The subject should be 
worked out by a union of effort of the Weather 
Bureau and the medical profession.” 


DUPLEX WELL.—The geologists of the 

United States Geological Survey have lately 
discovered a well at Welaka on the St. Johns 
River, Florida, that contains two kinds of water. 
It is 309 feet deep, and is cased for 110 feet of that | 
distance. It was first drilled to a depth of 160 | 
feet, from which depth ordinary sulphur water was | 
obtained. The drill was then carried to a depth | 
of 309 feet, where it opened a vein of water that | 
has a strongly disagreeable, salty taste. In order 
to use both kinds of water, an inner tubing was 
run nearly to the bottom of the well. Both that 
and the outer casing have been connected with 
pumps, so that ordinary water and mineral water 
can be pumped at the same time. A favorite joke 
played on visitors is to give them first a drink of 
the weaker water, and then, if they ask for more, 
a glass of the brine. In an investigation of the 
underground waters of the country, the staff of 
the Geological Survey have found not more than 
half a dozen wells of that kind, but there is no 
reason why they should not be common in regions 
where the waters in the upper strata differ from 
those that lie deeper. 

















IRELESS ‘“‘FAKES.’—From time to time 

newspapers have announced the invention 
of death-dealing machines that would sink battle- 
ships or blow up fortresses from a distance with 
the aid of a wireless spark. No less an authority 
than Dr. Edouard Branly, member of the Institute 
of France and inventor of that indispensable appli- 
ance in wireless telegraphy, the coherer, says that 
what the alleged inventors of such contrivances 
propose to dois impossible. “‘The human species,” 
he says, “is paying a sufficiently large tribute to 
science in ‘this war; it is scarcely worth while to 
discuss the visionary powers that are attributed 
to it. The false notion of those who pretend to 
transmit destructive power through space arises 
from the fact that wireless telegraphy is accom- 
plished through the production of a diminutive 
spark at the receiving station. That spark being 
sufficient to produce an effect upon extremely sen- 
sitive instruments at a great distance, they con- 
clude that at a limited distance a much stronger 
spark could be produced, and that, since the spark 
is supposed to go through all sorts of obstacles, 
it could also pierce the steel shell of engines of 
war. In the first place no available power could 
produce a spark of sufficient intensity; there isn’t 
the slightest calorific power in the wireless spark 
at the receiving end. In the second place it would 
be necessary for it to strike with absolute preci- 
sion a joint or fissure in the plates in order to get 
into contact with the explosive. Various acci- 
dents erroneously attributed to the wireless cur- 
rent may have put some of these visionaries on 
this track. The Eiffel Tower wireless tr itting 








MID-YEAR SIX 
$1325 Lake 





A Bate-Built Car 


Which Marks the Pinnacle 
In Efficiency Engineering 


John W. Bate, the efficiency engineer, 
says that his work seems done. 

He says that this factory, which he 
designed and equipped, represents the 
last word in efficiency. 


He says that this Mid-Year Mitchell 
—his 17th model—embodies every im- 
provement he knows. 


So you see here his finished effort. 


Over 700 Improvements 


Efficiency means two things in motor 
car building. First, it means factory 
economy. Mr. Bate has reduced our 
factory costs 50 per cent. In this 
model plant, covering 45 acres, this 
Mitchell car is built for far less than 
anyone else could build it. 

But efficiency also means a perfect 
car. Mr. Bate has made, in the Mitchell 
car, over 700 improvements. 

You see here utter simplicity. You 
see lightness combined with big margins 
of safety. You see the easiest-driving 
car ever built. You see an almost 
trouble-proof car. 


You see a car with few castings. 
There are 440 parts which are either 
drop forged or stamped from toughened 

* steel. 

You see a marvel of endurance— 
practically a lifetime car. One Mitchell 
—still running—has covered 218,732 
miles. Six Mitchells have averaged 
164,372 miles each—over 30 years of 
ordinary service. 

You see the car which great engineers 
select for their personal use. Your 
Mitchell dealer has a list of them—ex- 
perts of nation-wide fame. They have 
found it mechanically perfect. 


73 New Ideas—26 Extras 


This Mid-Year Mitchell, in design 
and equipment, brings out 73 new ideas. 
It embodies all the best new touches 
found in this year’s models. Before its 
completion our experts examined 257 
new models at the January Shows. And 
all the ideas that people liked best are 
found in this single car. 


In addition, it has 26 extras. These are 
costly features which in other cars cost 
an extra price. In the Mid-Year Mitchell 
they are paid for out of factory savings. 

They include a power tire pump, a 
new-type control, ball-bearing steering 
gear, an extra-cost carburetor, reversible 
headlights, Bate cantilever springs. 


There’s a light in the tonneau, a locked 


compartment for valuables, an engine 
primer at the driver’s hand. 

Let your Mitchell dealer show you all 
these extras. You will see here the most 
complete car that’s built. You will see 
the handsomest-car on exhibit. You 
will see the greatest value ever offered 
in a high grade car. 


MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR CO. 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
F. o. b. 


$1325 Racine 


For Five-Passenger Touring Car 
or Three-Passenger Roadster 
Seven-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 








High-speed Six—48 power 
—127-inch wheelbase. Complete equip- 
ment, including 26 extra features. 











There’s a Mitchell Dealer in Your Town 








station produces most formidable sparks, yet not 
the slightest accident has been caused in the 
vicinity. To produce explosions at a distance 
something different from wireless electric currents | 
must be found. Most of the inventions for that | 
purpose that have come to my notice, when thor- 
oughly investigated were found to be connected’ 
with concealed clockwork, and in no case where 
powder was brought in by disinterested persons 
were they able to provoke an explosion.” 


6 yy FOR AVIATORS.— Those who apply 
for positions as aviators in the French army 
have to undergo some interesting tests of endur- 
ance and self-control. In one test the applicant 
must exert on the drum of the testing apparatus a 
rhythmic and continued effort that is recorded in 
kilograms. He is then placed in front of a needle 
that moves by clockwork and makes one complete 
revolution a second. As soon as he notices any 
irregularity in the motion he must stop the needle 
by pressing a lever. Next a tambour is applied to 
his thorax or his wrist, to gauge the regularity 
of his breathing and his pulse. The candidate is 
then submitted to a violent and unexpected shock, 
such as the sudden explosion of flashlight powder, 
a revolver shot or a douche of ice water might 
cause. Even though he may show no visible effect 
of the shock, the tambour registers the degree to 
which his hand trembles, and how much, if any, 
his breathing and his pulse quicken. A good pilot | 
must have great powers of resistance to fatigue, 

a high degree of imperturbability and very rapid | 
motor reaction. In spite of fatigue, in spite of 

danger, his system must respond at once, not only | 
to the call of his will, but to the reflexes acquired | 
during his education and training. 














June 30 — 


Midnight 


is your last chance to send 
Companion subscriptions for 
the BAG OF GOLD PRIZE. 
All new subscription orders 
mailed at your post office up 
to that time will be counted. 
Now is the time to put forth 
your best effort. Remember, 
the larger your total the 
larger your prize. 
Prizes range from $5.00 to 
$500.00 in Gold, and are given 
in addition to all other rewards. 
The Youth’s Companion 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- | 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a degen in advance, 
including postage prepaid to a | ac ddress in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, an .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


sow. Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 


Money tor Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

directly to this office. Je do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion when sent by 
mail, should be by P Office oney Order or 
Express Money ‘Order. “When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
. PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Maes, 








MENINGITIS. 


HIS is a medical term that means inflam- 
mation of the membranes that envelope 
the brain or the spinal cord. There are 
three of these membranes, and theoreti- 
cally inflammation can affect any one of 
them by itself. Accordingly physicians 

use various names to denote the exact location,— 
pachymeningitis, leptomeningitis, and so forth,— 
but practically no such distinction is necessary. No 
matter which membrane is attacked first, the 
others ave soon involved in the process. In the 
same way doctors distinguish verbally between 
cerebral and spinal meningitis, but whether the 
brain membranes or the spinal-cord membranes 
are attacked first, the others almost always become 
affected. 

Several forms of the disease are also described, 
according as the inflammation is due to the germ 
of tuberculosis, pneumonia, or influenza, or to a 
special meningitis germ, according as the disease 
is acute or chronic, or according as it occurs in 
isolated cases or epidemically. The epidemic 
form of cerebrospinal meningitis is really a dis- 
tinet disease, and will be described in another 
article, but the symptoms of the other forms are 
very similar, whatever the primary cause may be. 

Acute meningitis usually begins quite suddenly 
with chills, perhaps in children with convulsions, 
high fever, vomiting, severe headache and pain in 
the back. Restlessness, wakefulness, muscular 
twitchings, tenderness of the skin and rigidity of 
the spine are common symptoms, and as the dis- 
ease progresses these are often followed by paraly- 
sis of various muscles of the arms or legs. The 
eyes may become crossed, and drowsiness and 
stupor appear. When the affection comes on in 
the course of some other disease, such as pneu- 
monia or typhoid fever, these symptoms are often 
masked by those of the primary trouble, and it 
may be very hard to diagnose the meningitis. 














The underlying cause of meningitis is that of in- 


flammation in general: injury, exposure to cold 
and wet, fatigue, privation, or anything that dimin- 
ishes the power of resistance. The germs that 
directly cause it are those that cause inflammation 
elsewhere in the body. 

In the treatment of meningitis, counter-irritation 
by the electric cautery, by blisters, or by mustard 
and capsicum plasters may be of service, and hot 
baths and certain internal remedies are some- 
times helpful. But it is unnecessary to describe 
the treatment in detail, for the disease is so serious 
that a physician should be put in charge from the 
very first. 
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AUNT ISABEL. 


7 F I could only hypnotize Aunt Isabel! 
I don’t want gloves, and I do, oh, I do 
want a pair of really pretty evening 
slippers! If she’d only—just once—give 
me what I want!” Rhoda Fairchild 
cried. 

“Well, she won’t. It never has entered Aunt 
Isabel’s head to give to please other people; she 
gives to please herself. That’s why I don’t feel 
under any obligation to be grateful to her.” 

Barbara, too, had wanted things, and had hoped 
wild hopes of Aunt Isabel, until repeated disap- 
pointments had cured her. But Rhoda was of the 
incurable kind. She sat thinking intently, her 
dark eyes fixed on the shining goal of her desire. 

“It’s no use,” Barbara said dryly. ‘‘You’ll just 
come down with a thump Christmas Day. You 
can’t materialize slippers by thought—not with 
Aunt Isabel as the medium!” 

“But I’m going to!” Rhoda cried exultantly. 
“I’ve found a way! I have! Ihave! You know 
how Aunt Isabel believes in giving useful things. 
Well, ’'m goingtolether. I’m going to tell mother 
to let her know that I need stockings and gloves 
and an wnderskirt. Then I’ll take the money I’d 
have spent for those and buy my slippers. How’s 
that for a plan?” 

“No use,” Barbara retorted. ‘‘You’ve left out 
of the problem the most important factor of all— 
Aunt Isabel herself.” 

“But she always gives useful things,” Rhoda 
protested. 

Barbara shook her head impatiently. 
you count on it she won’t. 
please, Rhoda dear.” 

“Tm going to have that pleasure, at least,” 
Rhoda declared. ‘“I’ll take my medicine if I have 
to, but honestly I don’t see how the plan can fail.” 

Aunt Isabel’s package came early—it always 
did, promptness being one of Aunt Isabel’s vir- 
tues. It was a noncommittal package—but stock- 
ings and gloves are noncommittal articles. 

“TI do believe it’s going to work out!” Rhoda 
cried as they opened it. Then her face fell. 
the box was a lace frill of a kind she never wore 
and a card: 

“Dear Niece Rhoda. I couldn’t bear to give 
useful things this year. I wanted to send you 
something pretty and girlish. 

“With much love, 

For a moment Rhoda wavered ; 
good as her word. 

“T yield!” she cried gayly. “But, O Babs, Aunt 
Isabel has taught me one lesson.” 

“And me,” Barbara agreed fervently. 
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Victrola 


The instrument of the 
worlds greatest artists 


To bring the world’s greatest artists right into your home is the exclusive 
privilege of the Victrola. 

It is the only instrument for which the greatest singers and instrumental- 
ists make records. And when you hear them on the Victrola you enjoy to the 
utmost the wonderful beauty which distinguishes their every interpretation. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of Victors 
and Victrolas—$10 to $400—and play the music you know and like 


best, which is the only way for you to personally judge its capabilities 
of satisfying your musical longings. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily st only with 
Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor 
safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to anyone request- 
ing it a Catalogue of any Academy, Semi- 


nary, Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University. Kindly indicate whether you 
have in mind one for boys or for girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. 


Address, EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 
iioig Youth's pene, wep nesraial 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass, 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient a in every de- 
| partment of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
| spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300—$350 
peryear. Special course in Domestic Science. 


For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Detroit Technical Institute 


Practical One Year Course in p Mosteienl, ee eng Se 9 

ing. We 
equipped laboratories. catakere specialists in their line. 
Write for descriptive bulletin. ress 


The Director, 46 Witherell Street, Detroit, Mich. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Strictly high-grade coeducational bn paratory school. 
Bo. , room and tuition only $200 per year. Large 
endowment. Music, Shorthand, Art, Oratory, Manual Train- 
ing, Domestic Science. New Dormitory and Gymnasium, 


PRINCIPAL HAMBLIN, Box 4, Austinburg, Ohio. 


The HUDSON SCHOOL 


Three Courses: Classical 

Prepares for College or Professional School. 
for every eight pupils. For boys over 15. Addre: 
The Headmaster, 46 Witherell St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Colors and 


CHOICE OF 94 STYLES in the famous line of 


* Bicycles, shown in full color in our new 
Cntniee, There are ee ies (83) gibers, ore shown 
at factory prices from 1.06, $13.80, $14.76, wu 
There is a Mead any dae for every rider, a a price ma le 
possible only by our Factory-Direct-to-Rider sales plan. 
but write for our big 


SEND NO MONEY 1916 ge cates, fof bicycies, Tires 


d Sundries at ete so low t Also 
partiodiars of our soe aes to poy 7 ‘exgrens 
prepaid a Ranger feyele on on one month's free trial with- 
out a cent expense to you. 

BOYS you can make money taking orders for Rag me 9 
tires, one sundries, etc., from our bi 
some catalog. It’s free. It contains ‘‘combination “offers” 
for ‘re-fitting acme old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful bicycle information. Send for 

direct to you. No one ‘else can 
LOW FAGTORY PRIGES of; er such values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to on a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Universal Film Economizer 


The OBJECT of Universal Film Econo- 
mizer attachment for cameras is to use 
4 of film for exposures. RESULT is 





! ay Price, 
$1.00 at dealers or by mail. State name 
of camera, film used and size. Mone: 

refunded if not thoroughly satisfied. 


Voigt Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 











New Companion 


Sewing Machine 


wis offer four high- 

grad 2 styl es, 
with all the 
latest improve- 
ments and many 
exclusive features 
not found on any 
other sewing machine. 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 
each purchaser. If not satisfactory, 
machine may be returned at our ex- 
pense and your money refunded. 


NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 
charges to your freight station (in 
United States). No extra cost to you 
above our low factory-to-home price. 

OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 

‘actory-to-home system will save you 
a large amount on the purchase of a 
high-grade family sewing machine. 

FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. Write for our 
Illustrated Descriptive Sewing Ma- 
chine Booklet to-day. A postal will 


bring it by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 















